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N 1705 a gay and brilliant bachelor of thirty returned from Eng- 

land to inherit one of the finest plantations on the James River 
in a region where an aristocracy of considerable pretensions had al- 
ready developed. This polished Cavalier was William Byrd II, who 
had come home to take over his father’s estate at Westover. For a 
great part of his youth and early manhood Byrd had lived in Eng- 
land. As a member of the Middle Temple, he had been the familiar 
friend of such Restoration wits as the dramatist William Wycherley, 
and he had come to know intimately important people, including 
Sir Robert Southwell, Sir Charles Wager, the Earl of Orrery, the 
Duke of Argyle, and many another whose name carried weight in 
the world of fashion. It was through Sir Robert Southwell that the 
Virginia youth had been elected to membership in the Royal Society, 
and to this learned body Byrd had communicated in 1697 a paper 
on an albino Negro whom he described as “dappled.” By the time 
Byrd came into his inheritance, he was perhaps the most accom- 
plished and best educated gentleman of his generation in America. 
He had already served the colony of Virginia as official agent in 
London, and he had been a member of the House of Burgesses dur- 
ing a brief stay at home. 

Having had his fling among the wits of London, the inheritor of 
vast lands and riches was ready to settle down to the life of a public- 
spirited planter. In 1706 he married Lucy Parke, daughter of 
Colonel Daniel Parke, the rakish governor of the Leeward Islands 
and grandfather of Martha Washington’s first husband. Three years 


* The transcription from the shorthand is the work of Mrs. Tinling. 
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later he reached the zenith of social and political distinction by being 
sworn a member of the Council, of State, that Sanhedrin of the tight 
little aristocracy who ruled Virginia. Henceforth Byrd’s name was 
closely bound up with the history of the colony. Later generations 
remember him not only as the builder of one of the best propor- 
tioned plantation houses of the eighteenth century, but as the author 
of the entertaining and witty History of the Dividing Line, an ac- 
count of the survey of the boundary between Virginia and North 
Carolina in 1728. That account, rewritten from a journal kept by 
/Byrd during the survey, won for him the epithet of “the American 
Pepys.” Recently a document that makes his likeness to Pepys in- 
finitely more striking has been discovered. Among manuscripts col- 
lected by the late R. A. Brock of Virginia and now in the Hunting- 
ton Library, there came to light an intimate and detailed diary kept 
in shorthand by Byrd from February 6, 1709, to September 29, 
1712. A daily entry, sometimes extending to more than two hundred 
words in length, gives an account of the routine existence of the most 
cultivated Virginian of that period. It was clearly never intended 
for eyes other than the writer’s own. 

The little book containing the shorthand diary is exceedingly 
valuable, for it holds more than one clue to the spiritual and intel- 
lectual life of the author of the History of the Dividing -Line. On 
one leaf the young man had written out in longhand a statement of 
his religious creed, a nearly orthodox creed according to Anglican 
beliefs except for a hesitancy about subscribing to a literal hell. The 
good will inherit “unspeakable happiness,” Byrd had written, “but 
those who have obstinately and impenitently rebelled against God 
and their own consciences shall go into a state of sorrow and misery.” 

A suggestion of Byrd’s legal training is also found in the volume 
in a few leaves of notes copied from the Reports of Edward Coke, 
the great Jacobean lawyer. Interspersed in these notes are shorthand 
symbols for unwieldy phrases. These notes provided the key to the 
identification of the diary. This journal of Byrd’s for 1709-12 is the 
earliest extensive private diary yet discovered in the Southern 
colonies. 

Although diary keeping was common in New England, few 
Southern colonists took the trouble to write a daily record, or if they 
did, the diaries have disappeared. In Byrd’s journal there is a vast 
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amount of detailed information—much of it trivial and repetitious 
in itself—which presents in the aggregate a valuable and human 
picture of plantation life, for Byrd is careful to mention all manner 
of trifling things, much as Pepys did. Indeed, though Pepys was 
more gossipy, the comparison with his diary is not inappropriate and 
there are some striking parallels. Like Pepys, Byrd had his troubles 
at home, and he recounts the quarrels with his wife, and an indis- 
cretion now and then. When he played cards, he notes his losses and 
gains. He puts down with careful regularity a record of his prayers 
morning and evening, and mentions lapses when he forgot these 
devotions. He notes the food he ate and the medicine he took on 
the frequent occasions when he dosed himself. No trifle is too in- 
significant to find a place in the journal, even to the shortening of 
his coat or the stumbling of his horse, but in such trifles are uncon- 
scious revelations of character and personality not found in more 
formal documents. In this diary Byrd comes to life, and we follow 
with a living interest the flow of events at Westover. Visitors come 
and go; slaves get sick and die—not without a deal of care and medi- 
cation from the master; Byrd himself has a cold that lays him low; 
his daughter is ailing and his wife is cross; but presently it is spring 
and the garden blooms and husband and wife walk together in the 
twilight with all quarrels forgotten; ships for England load at the 
Westover dock while Byrd hurries his letters and worries about the 
high rate of freight and the low price of tobacco; the parson comes 
to visit and Mrs. Byrd thinks him unmannerly because he talks Latin 
with her husband; a neighbor sends a haunch of venison; meetings 
of the Council require Byrd’s presence in Williamsburg; he attends 
court and is surprised to find a young man on trial for ravishing a 
homely woman; he writes an anonymous lampoon on members of 
the House of Burgesses, but George Mason gets drunk and reveals 
the author; an overseer proves incompetent and has to be discharged; 
a windstorm ravages the crops; the parson preaches a good sermon 
to a full church; Byrd spends a wet day planting trees, gets his feet 
soaked and has to stop to change his stockings; newspapers come 
from England saying there is no likelihood of peace in Europe; and 
so the diary runs, an intensely human narrative enumerating thou- 
sands of forgotten incidents that throw light on the times and illumi- 
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nate the character of Virginia’s most important man of letters in the 
Colonial period. 

Busy as the master of Westover usually found himself, he fol- 
lowed a routine of reading and study and disliked encroachments 
upon the time devoted to Hebrew, Greek, Latin, or one of the mod- 
ern languages, usually French or Italian. Though Byrd was far 
from an ascetic, he believed a gentleman should cultivate his mind, 
even at the cost of some exertion; hence he followed a custom of ris- 
ing early and reading Hebrew and Greek before breakfast; during 
the rest of the day other less edifying matters might engage him. 
For instance, on November 2, 1709, he writes: 


I rose at 6 o’clock and read a chapter in Hebrew and some Greek in 
Lucian. I said my prayers and ate milk for breakfast, and settled some 
accounts, and then went to court where we made an end of the business. 
We went to dinner about 4 o’clock and I ate boiled beef again. In the 
evening I went to Dr. B-r-t’s, where my wife came this afternoon. Here 
I found Mrs. Chiswell, my sister Custis, and other ladies. We sat and 
talked till about 11 o’clock, and then retired to our chambers. I played 
at [r-m] with Mrs. Chiswell and kissed her on the bed till she was angry 
and my wife also was uneasy about it, and cried as soon as the company 
was gone. I neglected to say my prayers, which I should not have done, 
because I ought to beg pardon for the lust I had for another man’s wife. 
However, I had good health, good thoughts, and good humor, thanks be 
to God Almighty. 


Precisely 2 month later, on December 2, after noting his daily 
stint of Greek and Hebrew, he comments: “In the evening I read 
more Italian and washed my feet.” The diary frequently mentions 
the writer’s displeasure because he had been interrupted in his read- 
ing. Guests in the house, a sudden journey, or something else oc- 
casionally interfered with his routine. On November 13, 1700, 
while visiting Colonel Custis, Byrd was somewhat put out by having 
to forego his reading in order to hurry off to church: 


I rose about 7 o’clock but could read nothing because we were in 
haste to go to church. I ate milk for breakfast, notwithstanding it was 
here not very good. About 10 o’clock we rode to church, which is 6 
miles off. There was the biggest congregation I ever saw in the country. 
The people look half dead since the sickness which they had last year. 
Mr. Dunn preached a good sermon. After church we returned to Colonel 
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Custis’ again. About three o’clock we dined and I ate boiled beef. In 
the evening we drank a bottle of wine pretty freely and were full of mirth 
and good humor and particularly Cclonel Waters. However we were 
merry and wise and went to bed in good time by my means. I neglected 
to say my prayers but had good health, good thoughts, and good humor, 
thanks be to God Almighty. 


Though the diary mentions frequent quarrels between Byrd and 
his wife, he undoubtedly had great affection for her. The daughter 
of Daniel Parke could hardly have been anything but spoiled and 
temperamental, and the Byrd household could not have escaped a 
clash of wills. A crisis occurred on February 5, 1711, when Mrs. 
Byrd insisted upon plucking her eyebrows in preparation for the 
Governor’s ball in Williamsburg on the Queen’s birthday: 


I rose about eight o’clock and found my cold still worse. I said my 
prayers and ate milk and potatoes for breakfast. My wife and I quarreled 
about her pulling her brows. She threatened she would not go to Wil- 
liamsburg if she might not pull them; I refused, however, and got the 
better of her and maintained my authority... . 


The following day—the day of the ball—Byrd had such a cold that 
his wife cheerfully offered to stay at home with him, but “rather 
than keep her from going, I resolved to go if possible.” After being 
“shaved with a very dull razor” and getting off to a bad start by 
neglecting to say his prayers, Byrd pulled himself together sufh- 
ciently to attend the function. He was pleased to find Colonel Car- 
ter’s wife and daughter there and rather proud that “the Governor 
opened the ball with a French dance with my wife,” after which 
“we danced country dances for an hour and the company was carried 
into another room where was a very fine collation of sweetmeats.” 
“The Governor,” Byrd reports, “was very gallant to the ladies and 
very courteous to the gentlemen.” This was Lieutenant Governor 
Alexander Spotswood. The night of the ball was villainously wet 
and the guests had trouble getting to their lodgings in Williams- 
burg. “Colonel Carter’s family and Mr. Blair were stopped by the 
unruliness of the horses and Daniel Wilkinson was so gallant as to 
lead the horse himself through all the dirt and rain to Mr. Blair’s 
house. My cold continued bad. I neglected to say my prayers and 
had good thoughts, good humor, but indifferent health, thank God 
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Almighty. It rained all day and all night. The President [of the 
Council] had the worst clothes of anybody there.” 

That masters were not unmindful of the rights and privileges of 
servants and slaves, the diary makes amply clear. For example, on 
the day after the ball, the Governor thoughtfully permitted’ his 
house-servants to get drunk in reward for staying sober the day be- 
fore, as an entry for February 7, 1711, explains: 


I rose at 8 o’clock and found my cold continued. I said my prayers 
and ate boiled milk for breakfast. I went to see Mr. Clayton who lay 
sick of the gout. About 11 o’clock my wife and I went to wait on the 
Governor in the President’s coach. We went there to take our leave but 
were forced to stay all day. The Governor had made a bargain with his 
servants that if they would forbear to drink upon the Queen’s birthday, 
they might be drunk this day. They observed their contract and did 
their business very well and got very drunk today, in such a manner that 
Mrs. Russell’s maid was forced to lay the [cloth], but the cook in that 
condition made a shift to send in a pretty little dinner. I ate some mutton 
cutlets. In the afternoon I persuaded my wife to stay all night in town 
and so it was resolved to spend the evening in cards. My cold was very 
bad and I lost my money. About 10 o’clock the Governor’s coach car- 
ried us home to our lodgings where my wife was out of humor and I out 
of order. I said a short prayer and had good thoughts and good humor, 
thank God Almighty. x 


Byrd himself, though a strict disciplinarian, was a reasonable master. 
Sometimes he whipped a slave for disobedience or negligence, but 
usually the culprit got off with a threat. During an epidemic among 
his slaves in January, 1711, he worked hard to save them. Early 
and late he was at the quarters giving “his people” medicine; when 
they had slightly improved he provided a bowl of his own best 
punch to raise their spirits. The plague he regarded as a judgment 
sent by God for his own sins. 

Despite frailties of the flesh confessed in the journal, Byrd was 
sincerely religious. Indeed, the diary furnishes a needed corrective 
to the notion that the so-called Cavaliers of Virginia were an utterly 
worldly race without regard for godliness. As a matter of fact, the 
gentlemen who made up the ruling class considered religion an es- 
sential to a proper life and believed that a civilized society without 
religion was a contradiction in terms. Like most of his class, Byrd 
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was an Anglican. He attended church, performed his devotions, and 
read religious books with relish. Because of the great sickness 
throughout the community at Christmas in 1710, the religious ob- 
servance was the only notice taken of the holiday. Byrd and his 
family attended church and he received the communion devoutly, 
as he is at pains to mention in the diary. Afterward he read a ser- 
mon, though he had words with his wife and found it hard to con- 
centrate on a work of piety: 


I rose at 5 o'clock and read a chapter in Hebrew and some Greek 
in Lucian. About 7 o’clock the negro woman died that was mad yester- 
day. I said my prayers and ate boiled milk for breakfast. The wind blew 
very strong and it rained exceedingly. . . . About 11 o’clock we went 
to church where we had prayers and the Holy Sacrament which I took 
devoutly. We brought nobody home to dinner. I ate boiled venison. The 
child was a little better. In the afternoon I took a long walk and I saw 
several parts of the fence blown down with the wind which blew very 
hard last night. In the evening I read a sermon in Mr. Norris but a 
quarrel which I had with my wife hindered my taking much notice of it. 
However, we were reconciled before we went to bed, but I made the 
first advance. I neglected to say my prayers but not to eat some milk. I 
had good health, good thoughts, and indifferent good humor, thank God 
almighty. 


This planter, who also loved the things of this world, frequently 
found spiritual refreshment in a stout sermon. One of his favorite 
authors was Archbishop John Tillotson, whose eloquent preaching 
the young Virginia student may have heard in London. 

The eighteenth century was given to excessive eating of meat, 
but in his diet Byrd exceeded even the usual consumption of flesh. 
Sometime earlier he had developed a food fad which led him to 
restrict his choice to one or two dishes at a meal. Almost invariably 
the staple consisted of a heavy meat, frequently pork or boiled beef. 
Venison, turkey (both domestic and wild), chicken, duck, goose, 
partridge, squirrel, and fish were other meats that pleased his palate. 
Asparagus and green peas were among the few vegetables he deigned 
to eat. Wine was the staple beverage at Westover, and the cellars 
were plentifully supplied with good vintages and brandy, from 
which the master sometimes brewed a powerful punch. 
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The library at Westover, which numbered more than thirty-six 
hundred items at Byrd’s death, was already one of his proudest pos- 
sessions. During August, 1709, he was busy putting it in order. On 
August 15 he moved two cases of books into the library and pro- 
ceeded to arrange them, “notwithstanding Mr. [Isham] Randolph 
was here.” In his library the busy planter spent many hours snatched 
at intervals between multifarious responsibilities. 

Although the diary is a matter-of-fact entry of daily happenings, 
it contains some of the elements that make the History of the Divid- 
ing Line an entertaining work. It is an honest and genuine reflec- 
tion of the life of the times. Because it was not intended for 
publication, it lacks any literary polish or conscious art, and for that 
very reason it is all the more interesting. We know that we are seeing 
things as Byrd actually saw them, not as he wanted readers to see 
them. To that body of informal literature, of which Pepys’ diary 
is the most famous example, Byrd’s diary is an important contribution, 

That the lord of Westover may have kept a diary throughout 
his adult life is suggested by the discovery at the University of North 
Carolina of a much later fragment of the journal. This portion, 
which is also in shorthand, covers the years 1739-41. In the twenty- 
seven-year span between the Huntington Library diary and the later 
portion at the University of North Carolina, Byrd was undoubtedly 
jotting down entries of his daily life. From a facsimile of one page 
of this shorthand, recently reproduced in the Richmond News 
Leader, it is evident that he retained some of his youthful character- 
istics until his old age, for on June 15, 1741—three years before his 
death at the age of seventy—he notes: “In the evening played the 
fool with Margery, God forgive me.” 

A third part of the diary, covering the period from late in 1717 
to early in 1721, when Byrd was representing the colony in London, 
has come to light in the Virginia Historical Society. When this was 
written, the first Mrs. Byrd had died, and the lord of Westover 
was seeking a second wife in London. Unpublished letters in the 
University of North Carolina notebooks recount his courtship for a 
certain Mrs. Smith, who rejected him for a titled English suitor, 
and the diary in Richmond gives confirmation of this courtship, along 
with a record of amours in London and sundry social pursuits in the 
world of fashion. 
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But the most valuable and the most interesting part of the diary 
is that portion in the Huntington Library which gives an account of 
life at Westover and events in the little capital at Williamsburg dur- 


ing the early years of the eighteenth century—as excerpts may 
indicate: 


[Concerninc WILLIAM AND Mary CoLiEcE] 
October 28, 1709. 


I rose at six o’clock but read nothing because Colonel Randolph came 
to see me in the morning. I neglected to say my prayers but I ate milk 
for breakfast. . . . We went to court but much time was taken up in 
reading our letters and not much business was done. About 3 we rose 
and had a meeting of the college in which it was agreed to turn Mr. 


Blackamore out from being master of the school for being so great a 
SOT. 2 « 


October 29, 1709. 


I rose at 6 o’clock and read nothing because the governors of the col- 
lege were to meet again. . . . When we met, Mr. Blackamore presented 
a petition in which he set forth that if the governors of the college would 
forgive him what was past, he would for the time to come mend his 
conduct. On which the governors at last agreed to keep him on, on trial, 
some time longer. . . . 


October 31, 1709. 

I rose at 6 o’clock and read 2 chapters in Hebrew and some Greek in 
Lucian. I said my prayers and ate milk for breakfast. About 10 o'clock 
we went to court. The committee met to receive proposals for the build- 
ing of the college and Mr. Tullitt undertook it for 2000 pounds provided 
he might wood off the college land and all assistants from England to 
come at the college’s risk. We sat in court till about 4 o’clock and then 
I rode to Green Springs to meet my wife... . 


[Quiet Curisrmas AT WEsTOVER ] 
December 25, 1709. 


I rose at 7 o’clock and ate milk for breakfast. I neglected to say my 
prayers because of my company. I ate milk for breakfast. About 11 
o’clock the rest of. the company ate some broiled turkey for their break- 
fast. Then we went to church, notwithstanding it rained a little, where 
Mr. Anderson preached a good sermon for the occasion. I received the 
sacrament with great devoutness. After church the same company went 
to dine with me and I ate roast beef for dinner. In the afternoon Dick 
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Randolph and Mr. Jackson went away and Mr. Jackson rode sidelong 
like a woman. Then we took a walk about the plantation, but a great 
fog soon drove us into the house again. In the evening we were merry 
with nonsense and so were my servants. I said my prayers shortly and 
had good health, good thoughts, and good humor, thanks be to God 
Almighty. 
[SKATING ON THE IcE] 

December 28, 1709. 


. . - In the afternoon we played again at billiards till we lost one of 
the balls. —Then we walked about the plantation and took a slide on the 
ice. In the evening we played at cards till about 10 o’clock. . . . 


December 29, 1709. 


. . - About 9 o’clock I ate again some chocolate with the company. 
Then we took a walk and I slid on skates, notwithstanding there was a 
thaw. Then we returned and played at billiards till dinner. I ate boiled 
beef for dinner. In the afternoon we played at billiards again and in the 
evening took another walk and gave Mr. Isham Randolph two bits to 
venture on the ice. He ventured and the ice broke with him and took 
him up to the mid-leg. Then we came home and played a little at whisk, 
but I was so sleepy we soon left off. . . . 


[Famts To Ger GovERNoRSHIP OF VIRGINIA] 
March 31, 1710. 


I rose at 7 o’clock and read some Greek in bed. I said my prayers 
and ate milk for breakfast. Then about 8 o’clock we got a-horseback 
and rode to Mr. Harrison’s and found him very ill but sensible. Here 
I met Mr. Bland who brought me several letters from England and 
among the rest 2 from Colonel Blakiston who had endeavored to pro- 
cure the Government of Virginia for me at the price of 1000 pounds of 
my Lady Orkney and that my Lord [agreed], but the Duke of Marl- 
borough declared that no one but soldiers should have the government 
of a plantation so I was disappointed. God’s will be done. From hence 
I came home where I found all well, thank God. I ate fish for dinner. 
In the afternoon I went again with my wife to Mr. Harrison’s who con- 
tinued very bad so that I resolved to stay with him all night, which I 
did with Mr. Anderson and Nat Burwell. He was in the same bad con- 
dition till he vomited and then he was more easy. In the morning early 
I returned home and went to bed. It is remarkable that Mrs. Burwell 
dreamed this night that she saw a person that with money scales weighed 
time and declared that there was no more than 18 pennies worth of time 
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to come, which seems to be a dream with some significance either con- 
cerning the world or a sick person. In my letters from England I learned 
that the Bishop of Worcester was of opinion that in the year 1715 the 
city of Rome would be burnt to the ground, that before the year 1745 
the popish religion would be rooted out of the world, that before the year 
1790 the Jews and Gentiles would be converted to the Christianity and 
then would begin the millennium. 


[DeatH oF Mr. Harrison } 
April 10, 1710. 

I rose at 6 o’clock and wrote several letters to my overseers. I sent 
early to inquire after Mr. Harrison and received word that he died about 
4 o'clock this morning, which completed the 18th day of his sickness, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Burwell’s dream exactly. Just before his death he was 
sensible and desired Mrs. Lee with importunity to open the door because 
he wanted to go out and could not go till the door was open and as soon 
as the door was opened he died. The country has lost a very useful man 
and who was both an advantage and an ornament to it, and I have lost a 
good neighbor, but God’s will be done. . . . My wife rode to Mrs. Har- 
rison’s to comfort her and to assure her that I should be always ready to 
do her all manner of service. My wife returned before dinner. I ate 
tripe for dinner. In the afternoon we played at piquet. Then I prepared 
my matters for the General Court. It rained, with the wind at northeast, 
and it was very cold, and in the night it snowed. . . . 


[CHILDREN ILL; QuaRRELs wiTH His Wire] 
May 23, 1710. 

I rose at 5 o’clock and read 2 chapters in Hebrew and some Greek 
in Anacreon. The children were a little better, thank God. I said my 
prayers and ate milk and strawberries for breakfast. . . . My daughter 
was very ill, but the boy had lost his fever, thank God. I settled some 
accounts and wrote some commonplace. I ate hashed shoat for dinner. 
In the afternoon Evie had a sweat that worked pretty well, but not long 
enough, for which I was out of humor with my wife. I read some Italian 
and some news and then took a walk about the plantation. When I re- 
turned I had a great quarrel with my wife, in which she was to blame 
altogether; however, I made the first step to the reconciliation, to [which] 
she with difficulty consented. 


July 9, 1710. 
. . . About 11 o’clock we went to church and had a good sermon. 
After church I invited nobody home because I design to break that cus- 
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tom, that my people may go to church, I ate boiled pork for dinner. In 
the afternoon my wife and I had a terrible quarrel about the things she 
had come in [i.e. her goods from England], but at length she submitted 
because she was in the wrong. For my part I kept my temper very 
well, ... 


July 15, 1710. 

. . . About 7 o’clock the negro Betty that ran away was brought 
home. My wife against my will caused little Jenny to be burned with a 
hot iron, for which I quarreled with her. It was so hot today that I did 
not intend to go to the launching of Colonel Hill’s ship, but about 9 
o’clock the Colonel was so kind as to come and call us. My wife would 
not go at first but with much entreaty she at last consented. About 12 
o’clock we went and found abundance of company at the ship, and about 
one she was launched and went off very well, notwithstanding several 
had believed the contrary... . 


[THe Governor ComMEs For THE Mixrria Muster] 
September 20, 1710. 


I rose at 6 o’clock but read nothing because I prepared for the Gov- 
ernor’s coming in the evening. I neglected to say my prayers but ate milk 
for breakfast. I settled several things in my library. All the wood was 
removed from the place where it used to lay to a better place. I sent John 
to kill some blue wing and he had good luck. I ate some boiled beef for 
dinner. In the afternoon all things were put into the best order because 
Captain Burbydge sent word that the Governor would be here at 4 
o’clock but he did not come till 5. Captain Burbydge sent his boat for 
him and fired as he came up the river. I received at the landing with 
Mr. C-s and gave him 3 guns. Mr. Clayton and Mr. Robinson came 
with him. After he had drunk some wine he walked in the garden and 
in the library till it was dark. Then he went to supper and ate some blue 
wing. After supper we sat and talked till 9 o’clock. . . . 


September 21, 1710. 


I rose at 6 o’clock and read nothing but got ready to receive the 
company. About 8 o’clock the Governor came down. I offered him some 
of my fine water [?]. Then we had milk tea and bread and butter for 
breakfast. The Governor was pleased with everything and very complai- 
sant. About 10 o’clock Captain Stith came and soon after him Colonel 
Hill, Mr. Anderson and several others of the militia officers. The Gov- 
ernor was extremely courteous to them. About 12 o’clock Mr. Clayton 
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went to Mrs. Harrison’s and then orders were given to bring all the men 
into the pasture to muster. Just as we got on our horses it began to rain 
hard; however this did not discourage the Governor but away we rode 
to the men. It rained half an hour and the Governor mustered them all 
the while and he presented me to the people to be their Colonel and 
commander-in-chief. About 3 o’clock we returned to the house and as 
many of the officers as could sit at the table stayed to dine with the Gov- 
ernor, and the rest went to take part of the hogshead [of punch] in the 
churchyard. We had a good dinner, well served, with which the Gov- 
ernor seemed to be well pleased. I ate venison for dinner. In the evening 
all the company went away and we took a walk and found a comic freak 
of a man that was drunk that hung on the pales. —Then we went home 
and played at,piquet and I won the pool. About 9 the Governor went 
to bed. .. . 


[Atrenps Court aT WiLuiaMsBurG; Loses aT GAMING] 
October 19, 1710. 


. . . About 11 o’clock I went to court, it being the day appointed 
for trying the criminals. After we had stayed there about 2 hours we 
went into Council and then came down to court again, where we stayed 
till 4 o’clock and then adjourned. Then I went to dine at the Governor’s 
where I ate boiled beef for dinner. In the evening we played at cards 
and I lost 25 shillings. We played at basset. About 11 o’clock I returned 
to my lodgings. I recommended to the Governor to get some men from 
the men-of-war for Colonel Hill’s ship. . . . 


October 20, 1710. 


. . « I went to court and gave my judgment in several cases. About 
one o'clock I took some sage and snakeroot. Then I returned into court 
again and there we sat till 3. Then I wrote a letter to my wife and after 
that I went to the coffeehouse where I played at hazard and lost 7 pounds 
and returned home very peaceful. . . . 


November 23, 1711. 


. . - About 10 o'clock I went to the capitol . . . and then wrote 
in my journal. It was very cold this morning. About 11 o’clock I went 
to the coffeehouse where the Governor also came and from thence we 
went to the capitol and read the bill concerning ports the first time. We 
stayed till 3 o’clock and then went to dinner to Marot’s but could get 
none there and therefore Colonel Lewis and I dined with Colonel Duke 
and I ate broiled chicken for dinner. After dinner we went to Colonel 
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Carter’s room where we had a bowl of punch of French brandy and 
oranges. We talked very lewdly and were almost drunk and in that con- 
dition we went to the coffeehouse and played at dice and I lost £12. We 
stayed at the coffeehouse till almost 4 o’clock in the morning talking with 
Major Harrison. . . . 


November 24, 1711. 

I rose about 8 o’clock and read a chapter in Hebrew and some Greek 
in Homer. I said my prayers and ate boiled milk for breakfast. Colonel 
Carter and several others came to my lodgings to laugh at me for my 
disorder last night. About 10 I went to the coffeehouse and drank some 
tea and then we went to the President’s and read the law about probate 
and administration. Then I went to the capitol . . . and wrote in my 
journal, and read Italian. This day I make a solemn resolution never at 
once to lose more than 50 shillings and to spend less time in gaming, and 
I beg the God Almighty to give me grace to keep so good a resolution 
if it be His holy will. I read some Italian. . . . Then I took a walk, 
notwithstanding I had a good cold on me and the weather was also very 
cold. Then I went to the coffeehouse but returned to my lodgings about 
5 o'clock and wrote 2 letters to England. .. . 


[No Governor To Be Trustep wiTH £20,000] 


January 9, 1712. 
. . . I was a little displeased at a story somebody had told*the Gov- 
ernor that I had said no governor ought to be trusted with £20,000. . . . 


January 15, 1712. 

I rose about 7 o’clock but read nothing because I wrote some letters 
and one especially to Will Randolph concerning what I understood the 
Governor had [been] informed concerning my saying no governor ought 
to be trusted with £20,000, and he owned he had told it because I had 
said it and he thought it no secret, for which I marked him as a very 
false friend. . . . 


January 24, 1712. 

. . . I was a little perplexed what to say to the Governor to extenu- 
ate what I had said but I was resolved to say the truth, let the consequence 
be what it would. About 10 o’clock, I and my brother [-in-law] went 
to town and lighted at my lodgings. Then I went to the coffeehouse 
where I found Mr. Clayton and he and I went to the Governor. He 
made us wait half an hour before he was pleased to come out to see us 
and when he came he looked very stiff and cold on me but did not ex- 
plain himself. . . . 
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William Byrd of Westover, an American Pepys 


[Mirrr1a Prepares For FRENCH Invasion] 
August 15, I71I. 


. In the afternoon I received a letter from the Governor with 
orders to exercise all the militia under my command because we were 
threatened with an invasion, there being 14 French men-of-war designed 
for these parts. I immediately told Colonel Eppes to get the militia of 
this county together and sent orders to Colonel Frank Eppes to do the 
same in Henrico County. .. . 


August 23, 1711. 


. I had a letter from Captain Drury Stith that he had a fever 
but all the other officers came except John Eppes who was sick likewise. 
We discoursed of several matters relating to the militia and about the 
beacons and we agreed on the places where they were to be put. They 
dined with me and I ate some pigeon. In the afternoon came Colonel 
Frank Eppes and several gentlemen with him. We settled several matters 
and named several officers and then they all went away. Soon after they 
were gone I received a letter from the Governor dated yesterday that 2 
French men-of-war and several privateers were arrived and ordering me 
to send away to Jamestown 25 gunners out of each county to work on 
the battery there. I sent away orders after my 2 colonels this night. My 
wife was frightened and would hardly go to bed, but was persuaded at 
last, but I could not sleep for thinking of our condition and what I was 
todo.... 


August 24, 1711. 


I rose about 6 o’clock and dispatched several orders. I sent for my 
guns and ammunition from Appomattox and I sent away the plate and 
several things of value to Captain Drury Stith’s, that place being more 
secure than this. I sent to Major H-n-t to send an express as soon as 
any privateer appeared at his house. I got my arms in order and made 
cartouches. I ate a roast pigeon for dinner. In the afternoon Mrs. Har- 
rison and her daughter and Mr. Cocke came to hear what news concern- 
ing the enemy and were pleased to hear I had heard no further about 
them. I told her when I learned the danger was near I would send 
her word and defend her. They went away about 4 o'clock and I began 
to read some French and to write in my journal. 

Tom returned from Major H-n-t without an answer and John 
returned with the cart from Captain Drury Stith’s and said the things got 
there well but that the Captain was not at home. In the evening I took 
a walk to the point and in the garden... . 
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. . - Dick Cocke came to hear what news and told me the alarm 
took through the county and all the people would be together about 2 
o'clock. He would not stay to drink. Presently after came Colonel Little- 
bury Eppes, come for news likewise, and as soon as he was gone came 
Major Wynne and told me that Prince George County were all in arms 
because of the alarm of Henrico. I told him the reason of it. He said 
John Bolling set such a heap of straw on fire in the night that it caused 
2 beacons of Prince George to be set on fire. The Major had his holsters 
at his girdle and an armor bearer that carried his pistols, which made a 
good figure. He would not stay to dinner. In the afternoon I read some 
French and Latin. In the evening came Mr. Bland’s boy with letters 
from him and Dr. Cocke that told me the 7 ships supposed to be French 
that entered into James River were English. As soon as I received this 
account I sent away expresses to the militia of Henrico to let them know 
it, that they might go home if they pleased. I also sent an account of it 
to Prince George for the same reason. This was just as I suspected, and 
everything seemed quiet again, thank God. .. . 











THE ROOTS OF THE TREE OF LIBERTY 
ROBERT S$, RANKIN 


"hee AMERICAN form of government is being threatened 
both without and within—without by the totalitarian states, 
where participation of citizens in the government and individual lib- 
erty are frowned upon, and within by incompetent, corrupt officials 
and lazy, disinterested citizens. If American citizens believe in de- 
mocracy, they must use their powers to preserve it. 

In commenting upon the virtues of the totalitarian states most 
defenders stress the efficiency and the rapidity with which they ac- 
complish their tasks and their objectives. Others believe that democ- 
racy requires too much from the individual. When Mussolini took 
over the Italian government, he asserted that he would relieve the 
people from the task of governing. As for democracies, Hitler decries 
their attempts to carry out international affairs. George Bernard Shaw 
declares that a country governed by its people is as impossible as a 
theater governed by its audience; while Exline, the political writer, 
states that people desire efficient, wise, and just government and that 
“Democracy, in so far as it exists in fact, is anarchy; in so far as it 
exists only in name, but not in fact, is a mere illusion; as a form of 
government, it is impossible.” 

Notwithstanding these opinions and many others of a similar 
character, the American people look at the Fascist state and say that 
if it is an example of Fascist philosophy and practice, they do not 
want it. They see plainly that freedom of speech, of the press, and 
even of religion will be lost in order to secure this so-called eff- 
ciency, and they value these rights far more than the machinelike 
efficiency of the German state. Any citizen today has perfect liberty 
to criticize the government or to express his own personal opinion 
of the President and any of his aides. Imagine a German professor 
standing before a German audience and stating even in a mild and 
subdued manner ‘that Hitler is an incompetent official. Elections in 
Germany are not expressions of free opinion, but of controlled and 
directed opinion. 

The above facts being true, it does not necessarily follow that 
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our particular form of government is not open to improvement. Cer- 
tainly there are many changes for the better that can be made in 
our governmental agencies; they are not immune from attack and 
criticism. Our government is a growing organism and improvements 
should be made. These changes should result from consideration 
and thought, and we should not under the guise of improvements, 
labeled under new and attractive terms, make changes that will even- 
tually put our democratic system in jeopardy. 

The bulwark of democracy is local government or the govern- 
ment that exists in our cities and counties within the United States. 
This is true, not only of the United States, but also of England. 
Blackstone, a famous, although a recently discredited, jurist, wrote 
that “The liberties of England may be ascribed above all things to 
her free local institutions. Since the days of their Saxon ancestors, 
her sons have learned at their own gates the duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizens.” Writing in our day, William Bennett Munro 
makes the following evaluation of local government: 


Democracy is said to have an educative value. Its eulogists are fond 
of asserting that it enlightens the people. But the educative value of a 
democracy depends very largely upon the nature and spirit of its local in- 
stitutions. The county, the town, and the parish are potential schools of 
citizenship, as both England and America have long since discovered. It 
is in the ward caucus and in the town meeting that people most easily 
learn the first lessons in the art of governing themselves. Until you learn 
to govern, or be governed by, your own neighbors it is futile to expect 
that you can successfully govern people afar off. The complications and 
difficulties of government increase as the square of the distance. It is for 
this reason that the tree of liberty is more firmly rooted in English- 
speaking than in Latin countries. Local institutions in England and in 
the United States are more truly democratic than in the countries of con- 
tinental Europe, they stand more firmly upon their own feet, have a 
greater degree of independence, and contribute more substantially to the 
political education of the people. 


In spite of this high regard for local institutions, there has de- 
veloped in recent years in the United States a strong movement to- 
ward centralization and a transfer of powers from the counties and 
the cities to the states and on to the federal government at Wash- 
ington. The number of federal employees has increased so rapidly 
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that even the statistics have been out of date when they were issued. 
Also, the services performed by the federal government have in- 
creased in number and variety. Some of these services are new and 
have never before been performed by any branch of government; 
while others are functions that were formerly performed by local 
units, and have now been transferred to the government at Wash- 
ington. Before evaluating this transfer of governmental functions, 
it is necessary to ascertain why it has taken place. 

First, some functions, formerly performed by local units, were 
placed there only because of necessity; now that we have better 
transportation and communication facilities they have been trans- 
ferred to the states and the federal government. An illustration is 
the following: Formerly counties were created in new territory only 
of such magnitude that it would be possible for any person to ride 
from his home to the county seat and to return, all within one day. 
If the same rule were applied today, we would find that over half 
of our counties could be abolished. It is much easier for a person 
residing in Durham to go to Winston-Salem and to return than it 
was for his grandfather to drive to Raleigh and return. In other 
words, functions that formerly could have been better performed by 
the state, and which were left with the county because of necessity, 
are today functions of the state and national governments. The de- 
velopment of rapid transportation has been largely responsible for 
the change. 

Second, the inefficiency of our local units of government has cre- 
ated a demand for a transfer of powers to other units. In the build- 
ing of roads, in the administration of public welfare, and in the ad- 
ministration of schools the local units have been sadly lacking. In 
many counties in Tennessee, for instance, citizens are paying interest 
on road bonds when the roads themselves have long since been 
abandoned, or are in ill repair. Tax rates in certain counties today 
could be reduced in half if proper reforms were made. There is little 
doubt but that the inefficiency of the local units has caused the states 
and the federal government to take over many functions formerly 
exercised by the county. 

Third, local political machines have gained control of govern- 
mental machinery, not for the improvement of local government, 
but for the running of the government for the financial benefit of 
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the machine itself. This same criticism can be made of state and 
national machines, but it does not iustify the actions of local political 
rings. School administration should by all means be kept free of 
political control. For this purpose school boards were established in 
cities and counties not responsible to the county court or the city 
council. However, everyone knows that political control does exist, 
and that campaign contributions have been levied upon school teach- 
ers in certain states and nonpayment of these assessments has meant 
the loss of jobs. Recently, in a Southern state, the State Democratic 
Executive Committee asked not only political officers of the state to 
contribute to the campaign fund, but assessed the teachers in the state 
university. Such conditions have made people lose confidence in their 
local government. 

Our government being attacked without by advocates of new 
systems of government and being attacked within by the inefficiency 
and corruption of officers and the carelessness and disinterest of the 
citizens—who have an “I want something for nothing” attitude—the 
question is: What can be done about it? There are three possible 
ways open to citizens desiring to escape from the inefficiency of our 
present system. The first is to abandon our present form of govern- 
ment entirely and to substitute a Fascist or Socialistic state. This 
solution certainly does not appeal to the rank and file of American 
citizenry. Still we should not take an “It Can’t Happen Here” at- 
titude, for stranger things have happened on this ever-changing globe. 
Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes issues this warning: 


One by one, in other lands, the lamps of reason are going out. 
Whether they will be relighted in our time, or in our children’s time, no 
one may dare say. Will they grow dim in our own country too? Five 
years ago, when the darkness first began to settle over Europe, no intelli- 
gent man or woman in this country would have taken the question seri- 
ously. Tonight no intelligent man or woman can think of much else. 

Countries that today enjoy the blessings of liberty under democratic 
forms of government tomorrow may find themselves deprived of those 
liberties by a totalitarian dictatorship. Concentration camps and liquida- 
tions have become common expressions on the tongues of supposedly hu- 
manitarian and liberty-loving peoples. Men and women whose unfor- 
tunate lot is to live under a modern despotism are not permitted to seek 
happiness as individuals. They are pawns of a totalitarian state, cannon 
fodder, political robots, sterilized intelligences who may not live their own 
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lives in their own way; who may not express their thoughts freely; who 
may not worship God according to their own consciences; who may not 
vote unless they are prepared to say “yes.” 

And let us make no mistake. Totalitarianism is on the march. We 
are not safe. Totalitarianism is insidiously boring today from within the 
temple of our liberties as well as assaulting it from without. 


The second way to combat the failure of counties and towns to 
measure up to their governmental responsibilities is to transfer many, 
if not all, of their functions to the state or to the federal govern- 
ment. This procedure is taking place today: the care of the desti- 
tute, the sick, and the poor was formerly left to each locality; now 
it is largely a federal responsibility. In many instances good results 
are secured until the local units are faced with extinction save as state 
and federal administrative units. A complete transfer of powers, 
however, is highly undesirable for the following reasons: First, the 
educative value of local self-government is self-evident. It is the 
training ground for the executives of tomorrow. When a person 
learns to govern his neighbors and friends he can fill many higher 
elective offices. Second, there are still many functions, local in char- 
acter, that should be performed by persons in that locality without 
too much interference from the boss at Washington or the person 
higher up. Government can be too formal and cold. Governmental 
officials need a little of the milk of human kindness—not favoritism, 
but an understanding of the people of a particular locality. Third, 
local pride will be destroyed. When a particular city has a good 
school system, a good system of government, and honesty of admin- 
istration it develops a sense of local pride. This condition will be 
supplanted by uniform mediocrity if the administrative duties are 
transferred. It is far more difficult to take pride in local conditions 
if the administration is located in a city hundreds of miles away— 
not false pride that many of us have in our particular section, but 
the pleasure from knowing that our particular city or county is well 
governed and offers to the citizen the greatest amount of honest and 
efficient governmental service. Finally, there is in the United States 
a strong desire to preserve democracy. The local units are the bul- 
warks of democracy. Therefore, they should not be destroyed. No 
wonderland of bureaucracy can teach the lessons that the people have 
learned in their own localities. 
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Having suggested a change in form of government, a transfer of 
powers to the federal government, I now come to the third possible 
way, and that is the improvising and perfecting of local government 
itself. This can be done and must be done, not only to improve the 
government, but also to save democracy. It cannot be put off, for 
the very safety of our governmental structure is at stake. Public 
opinion must be aroused. Citizens, instead of living in hope of re- 
ceiving favoritism from local officers, must demand impartial, eff- 
cient and able administration. If our local units are governed well, 
we need have no fear of the danger of changing from our present 
form of government. 

In conclusion, it might be asked what is the proper relationship 
that should exist between the different branches that would promote 
democratic principles and make for the better performance of gov- 
ernmental functions? As suggested by the Princeton Local Govern- 
ment Survey, local government units should maintain: (1) popular 
participation in local government, (2) popular control over local ac- 
tion, (3) immunity from bureaucratic supervision, and (4) the com- 
munity as the basis of local self-government. 

Undoubtedly both state and federal governments will continue 
to make their supervision of local units more strict. Yet administra- 
tion of local affairs should never come from Washington. At present 
there is a strong reaction against too much centralization, and perhaps 
the crisis has already been passed. Clearly in evidence today is a 
tendency to give to the small units additional powers and duties. 
There is also apparent a strong movement on the part of counties 
and municipalities to improve their governmental personnel and ma- 
chinery of government. It is the duty of the democrat to foster this 
movement. He will not only make for better government within 
our federal system, but he will help salvage democracy. 








THE NEGRO AND THE NEW DEAL 
ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


OTHING MORE revolutionary in American politics has ever 

occurred than the defection of the Negro from the Republican 
party—and, of course, his consequent alignment with the Democrats. 
Faithful, after his fashion, since 1863 to the party of Lincoln, the 
party of freedom, he has now completely deserted his old friends, 
His allegiance has vanished. Every principle, every sentiment, every 
higher consideration urged him to remain true to the party which 
had effected his manumission and had stood for his securing of cit- 
izenship. {But suddenly all was forgotten. Almost, it might be said, 
hundreds of thousands of Union soldiers who died in battle are now 
affronted. The fealty, the obligation, the soul’s loyalty—where are 
they now? What has caused this amazing defection? The answer is 
short. Money has accomplished the seemingly impossible. The great 
corrupter of mankind has here wrought his perfect work. Not reason 
brought about this sinister change; not some change in ideas, which 
might have rendered the change respectable; not some evolution in 
the Negro which might enable him to choose now for himself what 
masters he shall follow. We might as well deal in plain terms: 
arrant bribery has done what nothing else could possibly have ac- 
complished. Bribery involves money, in some form. Whose money 
is being used to make the Negro a complete political turncoat? The 
public funds; the taxpayers’ money; your money and mine. 

While I am not in a position to discuss this question in its broader 
and more general aspects, yet I do know what the New Deal is doing, 
not for the Negro, but to the Negro, in my region of the rural South; 
and since the same influences appear to be at work everywhere, among 
whites as well as Negroes, I believe the condition I shall describe 
represents rather fairly the present plight of the colored man in 
America. His present situation is of great moment to me, not be- 
cause it affects me directly, but because the Negro’s welfare has al- 
ways been close to my heart; and whenever I discover that he is 
being morally debased, I cannot keep quiet. For I take it that moral 
degradation is rottenness of the foundation; and we must not forget 
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that the Negro, whether we will or not, is an integral part of the 
foundation of our Republic. In my opinion, he is a most vital part. 

What, then, is the situation that gives me alarm, and in what 
way does it differ from the situation of a few years ago? The Negro 
of my country is a small farmer, or a fisherman (and a good Negro 
fisherman is the very best I know), a worker in the fields, the saw- 
mills, and about farms and gardens. In these days a great number 
own their own homes; and many of these used to be pretty little 
places, nearly always gay, now with blossoming fruit trees, now with 
flowers, now with song and laughter. Negroes used to grow excel- 
lent money crops; they had gardens that helped to make them self- 
sustaining and independent. They raised cattle, hogs, chickens, and 
turkeys. There was, all over the rural South, a pleasant rustic life, 
now darkened by hardships, now brightened by better times. But 
people got along. They managed, as people will always manage if 
they have to. The Negro could always get work, and the employer 
could always get labor. It was a decent and natural and orderly sys- 
tem of life. 

Now, what has happened? Almost to a man, every able-bodied 
Negro man and boy of my acquaintance is on relief. The country- 
side is empty of its laborers. The little farms and gardens, the fences 
and the fields, the chicken yards and hog lots, the crops that would 
sustain life through the winter even though things from stores could 
not be bought—these are gone. They have been suffered to be ut- 
terly neglected in order that the Negro laborers may make a little 
easy money. Whereas formerly it was always possible to buy chick- 
ens and turkeys, rice and potatoes, corn and peanuts from Negroes, 
they now have none for sale and none for themselves. 

Not long ago I was talking with Steve Boykin, one of the Ne- 
groes on my place who has been on relief four years. He is sixty-six 
years old. He told me that, after this period of working for the 
government, he is far worse off than he ever had been before. Lately 
he was laid off, as being over age, and was told that he was eligible 
for social security. He brought these official announcements to me; 
and I was obliged to tell him that I did not believe he would ever 
get any social security. That phantasm is America’s will-o’-the wisp. 
What is Steve now doing? He told me with appalling frankness 
that he had eaten nothing for three days, and that he would starve 
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if I did not help him. He is now my firewood-cutter, and an excel- 
lent one at that. Since I see him every day, he tells me a good deal 
of the inner workings of the W.P.A., of how much he had to pay 
to be transported to work, of the pressure brought to bear on him 
to trade at certain stores, of suggestions that he contribute to the 
Democratic campaign chest. After these deductions had been made 
from his wages, he had hardly enough to meet his ration account. 
He told me that certain storekeepers had W.P.A. workers’ checks 
delivered directly to them to meet the laborers’ past and current 
expenses. 


It might be explained that Steve’s expenses for matters domestic 
are, I admit, unusual; for he has an indeterminate number of chil- 
dren. To suggest how bewilderingly many there are, and also to 
hint of this Negro’s total equanimity of character, this story is told. 
One day he was ambling up to his cabin when his wife rushed to 
the door, screaming and waving her apron. 

“Steve, Steve,” she cried, “a alligator done eat one of de chil- 
lun!” 

“Mandy,” Steve drawled, “ain’t I done tole you week befo’ las’, 
something been gettin’ de chillun?” 

But this Negro’s equanimity is shaken now. Strange to him are 
the ways of that secret and almighty force known as “de Gov’ment.” 
He said to me not long ago, since everyone appeared to be on re- 
lief, “I think de Gov’ment is gwine to move down into dis country.” 

It has moved; and while I lament the economic disaster that, 
because of the W.P.A., is sure to overtake the Negro, I lament much 
more the fatal undermining of his character. For he is fast losing 
his independence, and, with it, his self-respect. His plight is that of 
a temporary ward of government. He is afraid to work for himself 
for fear that he will lose his job with the W.P.A. For the same rea- 
son, he will not work for anyone else. And into his deep yet simple 
soul are creeping the shadows of futility and frustration. It is only 
fair to say that he is in worse slavery now than his race has ever 
known. Nor are futility and frustration the only feelings he has 
about this work: he is developing a subtlety that he may have had 
before but which he has never been free to exercise. Negroes are 
pastmasters at getting something for nothing. I once asked a planta- 
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tion owner why he had persuaded the twenty Negro families who 
lived on his place to move off. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s like this: if there is a Negro on my place, 
and I have a dollar, he will get it.” 

I know cases in which as many as six men and boys from one 
family are on relief. They do not hesitate to change their names in 
order to secure this alluring yet spurious benefit. I know one case 
in which a Negro mother pools the resources of her husband and 
four sons. They regard the government as some easygoing Santa 
Claus; and they will take all they can get. They are human, just 
like the rest of us. 

Nor is the Negro at all deceived by the foolish and futile char- 
acter of most of the work on which he is employed. He knows very 
well that it is a mere setup. If therefore he labors at all, he does so 
without interest or enthusiasm or hope. While I cannot say that all 
this work is in vain, yet I know that some of it is. In my part of the 
South, the ditching and road-making are especially so; and I wish 
to mention several projects that have been begun in stupidity and 
have ended in folly. I know a tiny Negro village of about a dozen 
cabins. It has always been served by two roads, one a concrete high- 
way. Someone conceived the happy idea of constructing a third road, 
parallel to the other two; and this road is laid through a deep 
swamp, and is sixty feet wide. There was an old winding sandy 
road through that country, and this was destroyed to make this new 
and almost superhighway. Well, one of the Negroes on the project 
told me that they never did much work unless they saw a car com- 
ing; and as only two people traveled that road, and one of them 
only once a week, the workers had a grand chance to do a lot of 
nothing. Nor is there the remotest possibility that more than two 
people will ever travel that road; the other two highways are much 
shorter and much better. 

Casting about vaguely for something to do, certain eminent local 
politicians determined on draining an immense and gloomy swamp, 
far off from everywhere. It was a very good basin for water; and 
the water in it should have been left there. But, no; it must be 
drained. So huge canals were dug, and one of these was brought 
under Highway 17, the great road to Florida. Some two miles from 
the coast, the big ditch came to a man’s property who did not want 
a canal through his place. The work stopped right there; and now, 
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since the canal has no outlet, it floods the pleasant countryside with 
surplus water that was doing no harm where it originally was. 

The trouble about a lot of this work is that it is done with costly 
elaborateness; roads are much wider than necessary through the 
back country; the ditches and drainage canals are too big, and their 
tops and sides are manicured with needless meticulousness, You may 
rightly ask if all this is not well done. In a sense, it is; and for a 
few weeks, these roads and ditches look impressive. But everything 
of this kind demands upkeep; and the more extensive the operation, 
the greater the cost of maintenance. The old one-track sandy roads, 
quiet and winding and beautiful that used to amble through the back 
country were entirely sufficient for their purposes. They were always 
passable; and the traffic was so occasional that their upkeep was neg- 
ligible. But on some of these new W.P.A. roads, a man now drives 
at his peril and the peril of his car. Where once we had good roads 
twelve and fifteen feet wide, we now have sixty-foot morasses. On 
more than one occasion I have had to get a car te pull mine out of 
one of these New Deal triumphs in road-making. 

In his quiet infectious way, the Negro makes all kinds of fun 
about this project work; he labors on the schemes, but he has no 
faith in them. Referring to one stretch of road through a swamp, a 
road that was loud with frogs rejoicing in a sea of mud, a Negro 
said to me that he hoped the government would give him permis- 
sion to plant rice in that fetid morass. Another Negro, referring to 
the monstrous size of a ditch that had been dug to drain the fields of 
a politician of some local standing, said that it looked as if either the 
government or the owner of the property was building another In- 
land Waterway. Nor are the Negroes insensible to the fact that 
much of this project work is done upon lands of those who have 
political influence. I never knew of a day’s public labor to be spent 
on a Negro’s property or on the lands of a man of such acute po- 
litical insignificance as myself. Nor do I believe this condition to be 
incident merely to my own locality: it is certain to be true wherever 
human nature is tempted by a vast and foolish outpouring of the 
government’s funds. When released at its source (and its true source 
is every man’s pocket), these funds may be clean and humanitarian; 
but by the time they reach the back country and the political lords 
and rulers there, and their able henchmen, this money becomes an 
agent of corruption of public morals, manners, and character. 
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Here is a story of my own experience with trying to help the 
Negro, and of my rebuff at the hands of the W.P.A. I have some 
twenty Negro families on my place; and just next to where they 
live I have a fine track of about eighty acres of land. It used to be 
the main planted field on the plantation, but is now partly grown 
to yellow pine timber. Thinking not of the Negro’s today but of 
his tomorrow, I offered to give this land to the Negroes to plant if 
the W.P.A. (employing all these same Negroes, and hauling some 
of them fifteen miles away every day to puddle futilely in the mud) 
would help to clear and condition the land. I stood to lose by the 
venture, for I would lose all my young longleaf pines. I did not 
want to plant the land. I did not, for my own sake, want it cleared. 
But I was thinking of enabling the Negroes to earn a living on the 
land. It was to be theirs for nothing. 

To my appeal, the government replied that it would never con- 
sider doing a thing like that; it was out of the question. I suspect 
that those who read my appeal could not make the grade—could not 
see Tomorrow. For it is coming, that Tomorrow when all this futile 
work, eating up the public moneys, must end. And I then want to 
see the Negro as I know him in something like a position of rustic 
security. Senator Ellison Smith is reported to have said that in the 
rural South a man can live on fifty cents a day. Whether or not he 
said it, it is true of the Negro. A Negro can live on nothing a day 
if he has made his crops. 

One day I was talking to young George Myers, whose venerable 
father Gabe has been one of my Negro friends for these fifty years. 
I asked George what he was doing this winter. 

“Nothin’,” he said lightly. 

“Well, who is taking care of you?” 

Ts n.” 

“What is he doing?” 

“Nothin’.” 

It has long seemed to me that the Negro has what may be ac- 
counted a certain dim infallible genius in his ability to get along 
without money. I know Negroes who rarely ever have had as much 
real cash as ten dollars a year. But they managed. They were in- 
genious. They grew crops and raised livestock, on which they lived; 
and sometimes they exchanged their labor for commodities and for 
clothes. But now this easy money from the government (it is really 
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from the politicians) lures them away from their independence, 
hardy and admirable, until we are getting a race with us, always a 
problem, and now an acute one of total dependence. I have been 
noticing that W.P.A. workers drive cars for the first time in their 
lives; they have radios; and they consume whole oceans of raw 
liquor. The money they make does them no good, for they utterly 
neglect their homes and the good earth about them. And whereas, 
even in the height of the first depression, Negroes got along some- 
how without government help, now, if that were suddenly cut off, 
they would be perfectly helpless. They are being schooled to be 
helpless except in the ability to lap up the pap that is spoon-fed to 
them. Nor do I blame them; to a vicious system is to be attributed 
their present physical and moral decay. 

The New Deal has affected the Negro in ways other than by 
compelling him to neglect his legitimate work: it often beggars him 
completely. For example, I have a friend who is a typical large 
cotton planter. He has for a generation grown about a thousand acres 
of cotton each season. He had on his ample place fifteen Negro 
families. Along comes the A.A.A. and tells him that he may plant 
only six hundred acres. Why is this done? Why, solely to put up 
the price of cotton; to make it a scarcity, so that the great army of 
consumers must suffer; and, primarily, of course, to corral the farm 
vote. But what happens to the laborers who have to be turned off 
when work on the farm is cut down? Literally, they face starvation. 
My friend had to let six of his Negro families go out into the wide, 
wide world. He had no work for them to do. The government had 
told him that he must not plant what he had once planted; hence 
he must not employ so many people as he once did. In a very real 
sense, the government has forced these contented and happy and self- 
supporting people to be either tramps or to try to get jobs with the 
W.P.A. It does not appear to be exactly reasonable, in times when 
jobs are at a premium, to make it impossible for some people to keep 
the work they have had all their lives, and to force them on the pub- 
lic payroll. And,.mark you, this cotton planter who was compelled 
to turn these families off his place will be paid out of the Treasury 
for not doing what he really wanted to do. He gets a bonus, and 
his former helpers, unskilled in any labor but in that in which they 
have long been trained, get the bum’s rush, and then, perhaps, some 
stultifying government stipend. If there is any reason in all this, it 
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is a purely political one; and a purely political reason is almost sure 
to be rotten. 

We often hear that “private industry” should absorb the unem- 
ployed. Too often private industry is considered merely to mean 
the great corporations. It really means any firm or any individual 
who offers employment. Yet as things now are, men on relief (and 
this, I know, is especially true of Negroes) are afraid to do any 
kind of work for fear that their easy money will be taken away. I 
know, here in my rural community, scores of such cases. Over the 
country, there must be hundreds of thousands. For that reason it 
is a difficult thing for employers to get the labor that they need. 
Men now receiving government aid of some kind feel that they are 
pensioned; and if they do any work, their velvet money will be cut 
off. Such a way of living cannot fail to have its moral effect on the 
people as a whole; it is a tricky sort of existence, unworthy of our 
manly traditions. 

It is the history of the world that civilizations and countries rise, 
flourish, and then, in many cases, vanish. Usually they pass out of 
existence because of conquest, but some decay from internal causes. 
It should be the prime duty of government, charged as it is with 
the safety of a country, to combat with all its power every cause 
which may tend to undermine the morale of its people. To the im- 
partial observer it would appear that our government, however pro- 
fessedly good may be its intentions, is contributing to our ruin by 
piling up debt and by taking from a vast army of our citizens all 
ambition, all initiative, all self-reliance, and almost all self-respect. 
One race in our nation peculiarly affected is the Negro. For centuries 
he lay in slavery; and whatever may be said for or against that sys- 
tem, it is gone forever. The Negro, after seventy-five years of free- 
dom, was beginning to make headway for himself. He was becoming 
commendably self-sustaining. He was learning that the only way 
for a real man to stand is on his own feet. Then came the New Deal; 
then came Relief. The Negro was just getting away from that sort 
of thing when his government, coming apparently to his rescue, 
really has come into his simple, humble, rustic life to fill him with 
bogus dreams of perpetual support, to turn him from honest indus- 
try into the paths of dishonest, makeshift, spurious toil. Not long 
ago I was stopped on a highway by a man with a red flag. A hun- 
dred and fifty Negroes, in a space of two hundred yards, were mov- 
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ing a bank on one side of the road to the other side. Before I had 
passed the crowd, I had counted eight men with red flags. I asked 
the foreman why the bank was being moved. 

“To get it on the other side,” he said, grinning. “But it would 
be better over here where it is.” 

In a very deep sense the Negro feels that he is in collusion with 
his white bosses to beat the government. The Negro is smart. He 
is hard to fool; and he realizes that he is living in a fantastic time. 
Besides, he reasons, the white man is supposed to be his superior; 
and if his boss is a grafter, why shouldn’t he be? Practically every 
Negro I know is trying to raid the United States Treasury; he would 
not put it that way, but he is going after what every one else seems 
to be getting. Only this week a Negro woman came to me to try 
to get on “de roll.” She said she had nine children and no means 
of support. I found out just in time that she had never been mar- 
ried. But unless I am gravely mistaken, public funds are now being 
paid out to a lot of Negroes just like her. 

I do not find it in my heart to blame the Negro. He does not 
reason. He accepts. And if the government offers to support him, 
he immediately accepts support. But I hate to see a race that I love 
walking on crutches. I remember times harder by far than we are 
having now; but they were happier and they augured better for our 
future. They were normal in that people met hardship and priva- 
tion with courage and caution and steadfast labor. Now everybody 
who will accept cuddling and coddling can get it for nothing; but 
the price is slow but fatal degeneration of our morale. 

A short time ago a lieutenant commander in the navy, in com- 
menting on this very thing, said to me gravely that both army and 
navy men felt that if we should have a war now, the government 
has so pampered its people, that the fibre, the sinew, the mettle could 
not be found. It is a startling reflection; and a great truth is there. 

Of the effect of government aid to Negroes, I am positive; for 
I have watched that effect for years. It has been distinctly harmful; 
in a sense, it is dangerous. I cannot speak with the same assurance 
of its effect on members of other races. But the character of the 
Negro is fast losing, under this pernicious system, many of its finest 
virtues. And it is because I admire him for those virtues that I hate 
to see him made the victim of political ambition sponsoring imprac- 
tical experiments. 








DESIGN FOR A PHILOSOPHY OF LITERATURE 
J. GORDON EAKER 


K. CHESTERTON thought it more important that a land- 

e lady know a lodger’s philosophy of life than that she know 
his bank balance. Likewise, it should be more important to know a 
teacher’s philosophy of life than to know his college-credit balance. 
Some people feel that the glory of teaching literature is that the 
English teacher need not have a philosophy. They think that litera- 
ture is so rich in variety that it can be all things to all men. Others 
feel that English teachers should not dabble in metaphysics because 
that is a field in which they must forever be amateurs. But in a 
world suffering from overspecialization, it is hard to see the objec- 
tion to a few more amateurs. Walter Pater, to be sure, insisted that 
to have a philosophy is to limit the mind by negation: he traced the 
tragedy of Coleridge’s life to his hungering for the Absolute, and 
he advised people to give themselves up to floating on the stream of 
impressions. 

There are, of course, dangers in systematic thinking. Paradise 
Lost was written in an age of no accepted rational systtém. Milton’s 
creative power was not paralyzed by a system which excluded the 
imagination. The heart doth find a language, we may misquote. The 
poet will create a universe of his own in the face of philosophies to 
whose arguments he has no answer. Robert Bridges thought that if 
you read the moral philosophers much you will find their doctrines 
a bundle of contradictions which will bear no comparison with what 
the poets will give you. The Sermon on the Mount, he pointed out, 
is a divine moral poem which is rejected by the philosophers. Ches- 
terton, in the same way, found Christianity more inclusive than any 
philosophic system, for every system exalts one element and omits 
something essential. Why, then, should we take the risk of philoso- 
phizing about literature? 

One reason is that the educational critics of literary teaching have 
a definite philosophy, and it takes a philosophy to combat a philos- 
ophy. For several years there has been a movement in the secondary 
schools to revise the curriculum under the excuse that education has 
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got out of touch with life. By life, of course, the educators often 
mean the surface aspects of daily living and social organization rather 
than the inner life of the individual. A veritable revolt against read- 
ing was going on a few years ago—against the domination of the 
textbook, against all organized subject matter. One educator said 
that knowledge might be all right for specialists and pedants to store 
in books in the library but that students should learn by activities 
and contact with their environment. Certain subjects like Greek, 
Latin, mathematics, foreign languages, history, and literature were 
especially assailed. The students were being forced into the groove 
of the social sciences, which supposedly met the problems of life 
head on. Now, like a better man than myself, I have small Latin 
and less Greek, but I know enough Greek to appreciate the joke in 
the statement that the study of Greek is unsuited to an age of de- 
mocracy. Where did the word democracy come from? One advan- 
tage of having a philosophy is that it makes you willing to listen to 
your opponents. You want to get his arguments in order to answer 
them. You will study your work more carefully and probably know 
better what you are trying to do. And anyhow, we shall have some 
kind of philosophy, consciously or unconsciously, and that philosophy 
will determine not only the nature of introductory college courses 
and of the whole curriculum, but also the character of literary teach- 
ing in general, 

If it is granted that the teacher of literature should have some 
philosophy, what philosophy should he have? If we assume that 
his philosophy should be a real philosophy, as that subject is taught 
from the textbooks, the teacher has his choice among three main 
schools: realism, idealism, and pragmatism. Of course, it might be 
nice to be broad-minded and be all three. Everybody probably is at 
times. The English teacher must interpret all kinds of literature. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson is unblushing realism, Browning’s poetry 
is highly idealistic, and Samuel Butler’s The Way of All Flesh ex- 
cellently illustrates in Ernest the pragmatic approach to life. But if 
we teach all three writers with equal approval, what becomes of our 
standards? Furthermore, it is the nature of philosophies to include 
or exclude all others. And chiefly, one can hardly be all things to 
all men when he places our Christian civilization against the back- 
ground of pagan philosophy to which the world seems to be revert- 
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ing and is reminded that the world once almost perished of broad- 
mindedness. Christ announced that the time had come to choose, 
that men had had enough of hesitation. A good teacher, surely, 
should not be too eclectic. 

As Dr. Johnson explained, the ancient philosophers disputed with 
good humor because they were not in earnest as to their religion. 
Socrates was in earnest and had to drink the hemlock. If a man has 
something to lose, he is not likely to keep his temper when another 
tries to take it away from him. Having your faith continually called 
in question is like being tried once a week for the commission of a 
capital crime when you are conscious of innocence. Consequently, I 
find myself with the idealists like Brutus, who are most stubborn 
about their philosophies. For with our scientists espousing realism, 
and our educators pragmatism, teachers of the humanities are about 
the last defenders of idealism against the encroachments of the other 
two. 


II 


Let us see how the tenets of these three schools affect literature. 
First, there is realism, the philosophy of most scientists. The inroads 
of science into literature are only too apparent, and the battle is being 
fought on many fronts. Religion met the brunt of the attack. Pro- 
fessor William Lyon Phelps comments that years ago the scientists 
thought they had the theologians completely routed. The scientists 
seemed not at all concerned about the gloomy conclusions deduced 
from their findings. Those results were really appalling. Dean 
Inge has quoted Bertrand Russell’s own words from “A Free Man’s 
Worship” to show the confessed philosophical bankruptcy of science. 
Nature alone paints a bleak picture. Of progress in the astronomical 
system as a whole, there cannot be a trace. Racial life is a brief epi- 
sode in the brief life of the planet, when it is measured in terms of 
geology. For tens of thousands of years the changes in our habits 
must have been very slight. No wonder Huxley preached salvation 
through resisting the cosmic process, when it has no tendency to 
bring about the good of mankind. To suppose that the universe as 
a whole is progressing, Bradley has stigmatized as “nonsense, un- 
meaning, or blasphemous.” In the view of science, all the most 
worthy ideas about life are on the defensive. Obviously, something 
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essential is left out in the scientific interpretation of the universe, 
and we must turn elsewhere for hope. 

To appreciate, none the less, how widely modern literature has 
been influenced by scientific realism, one need only call the roll of 
the various forms of writing. In fiction, we have had the naturalistic 
novel. Conrad presents an amoral universe, with no ethical concern 
in it. He sees it only as a spectacle, sufficiently terrifying, an object 
for contemplation and awe, but not particularly comforting. Hardy’s 
novels are even more pessimistic. In biography, we have the appli- 
cation of Freudian methods to the love life of our heroes. In poetry, 
we see young men without any belief in the purpose in nature, de- 
serting her to write about machinery, touching which no one has yet 
thought to dispute the Argument from Design. Chesterton pointed 
out that when all flowers are viewed as weeds, and grass becomes 
something prickly and repugnant like an unshaven chin, the poet can 
no longer look to the blue sky for his inspiration or retire to the 
green fields as to his home. 

In scholarship, we see the same tendency. Historical research 
has gone to such fantastic lengths that the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation has made a plea for “important scholarly interpretations of 
subject matter.” Poets are analyzed in terms of their environment. 
Vernon L. Parrington’s Main Currents in American Thought, great 
as it is, considers literary masterpieces chiefly as social documents to 
be fitted into a scheme showing the rise of agrarian democracy. No 
one can be sorry for the new viewpoints contributed by science, nor 
would anyone commit intellectual suicide by refusing to accept dem- 
onstrated truths. But why should scientific thinking since Darwin be 
given more weight than all the ethical achievements since the be- 
ginning of man? Surely, we have seen enough of what realism can 
do to literature. 

Il 

Here pragmatism, our third possible philosophy, comes along to 
supplement realism with a delusive promise of making the universe 
something other than what it is. Pragmatism promises freedom from 
the dead hand of the past and turns our attention to experimenting 
with our surroundings. Teachers are easily seduced by this doctrine, 
for they are born reformers and like to improve things. What teacher 
of literature has not confessed a feeling of futility as he saunters 
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around meetings of the Modern Language Association? Did not 
Emerson say that each age must write its own books? Shall we 
“think to make a staple commodity of all the knowledge in the land,” 
Milton asks, “to mark and license it like our broadcloth and our 
woolpacks?” Pragmatism promises to free us from the burden of 
useless knowledge. 

All reformers are said to be deeply dyed in that which they seek 
to reform, and as I study John Dewey’s ideas I find myself in agree- 
ment with much in his pragmatism or experimentalism. Dewey 
wants to break down the barrier between knowing and doing. He 
says that the man who snows should be the man who can. “To 
know” and “to be able” are two meanings of the same Anglo-Saxon 
word cunnan. Ideals, Dewey says, should not be taken for granted 
but should be tested and applied in action. If we believe our ideals, 
why not show the world that we do by living them? Furthermore, 
he says, ideals can only be reached one step at a time, and the ideals 
may change as you find what means you must employ to attain them. 
Hence came the emphasis on instrumentalism or methods in educa- 
tion. Educators say that there is no pure subject matter as such, only 
a method to accomplish what you want to accomplish. Act, and that 
action determines your next step; conditions are slightly changed; 
the next step is more easy, you can see your way farther, and thus 
we grow a step at a time. This growth forms habits or attitudes; 
something should be left after an experience. So, according to Dewey, 
there is no Absolute Ideal, only a continual adjustment between your- 
self and your environment. So-called ideas have no reality but are 
only data which we use in satisfying our next need. This is the 
method, Dewey says, of logic, science, art, and even of religion. 

Much of this, of course, runs counter to John Henry Newman’s 
classic defense of liberal knowledge as its own end. Newman showed 
that although knowledge may be useful and contribute much to bod- 
ily comfort, the family tie, and social security, knowledge also satis- 
fies an innate need of the human mind to know and to understand 
and to lift itself up from the dungeon of the body to the enjoying 
of its own divine essence. Knowledge, said Newman, is of two 
kinds. It can descend to use in one of the practical arts and be 
exhausted on the particular, or it can rise through principles to phi- 
losophy. And those who use it one way are not likely to use it the 
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other. What gives knowledge its dignity is this germ of the philo- 
sophic process. The goal of philosophy is not use but the health of 
the mind. Newman said that we have no word for the health of the 
mind comparable to the word health as applied to the body. 

The criticism of literature for not being practical, one should re- 
call, has always been faced; at least it was so in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Sir Philip Sidney had had to show that poetry 
is the companion of the military camps, and, hesitating to defend 
pleasure as an end in itself, had defended the didactic qualities of 
poetry to satisfy his Puritan critics. Similarly, one may ask today 
whether students have not had too much talk about action. Much 
of the mischief in the world springs from hasty, ill-considered action. 
The crying need is for quiet and reflection if young people are ever 
to develop a philosophy of life. “The world is too much with us.” 
It may be that a life of quiet thought like Wordsworth’s lasts as 
long as the life of one of his more stormy contemporaries, Napoleon. 
Ferocious strife like that which Browning advocated would be all 
right until everybody should set out to practice it. Then what a 
world this would become! 

President Hutchins of the University of Chicago has pointed out 
that the emphasis on the practical in the professional schools is de- 
feating the true aim of the university, in so far as that aim is the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. The study of law, for example, ceases to 
be a liberal profession in proportion as the lawyer is concerned only 
with practice and not with jurisprudence and justice. The same is 
true of medicine and theology. In some churches, the social ma- 
chinery completely overshadows the worship of God and the method- 
ical formulation of religious knowledge and belief. In fact, all of 
contemporary life—education, politics, religion—seems to be going 
experimental. 

IV 

One may wonder how far the same thing has happened to art 
and literature. The first thing one notices is the National Council of 
Teachers of English and the tendency in their publications, Am Ex- 
perience Curriculum in English and A Correlated Curriculum. Ap- 
parently the modern high-school student is being given all kinds of 
experience with little help in finding the meaning and value of those 
many experiences. Experience must result in growth, of course, but 
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growth can be in various directions. The student is already educated 
by the experience of the world when he goes to school: he is edu- 
cated by his home, the street, the movies, the radio, but too often he 
is educated in the wrong things. Everybody today is bombarded by 
countless sensations in the newspapers and over the radio to which 
he need not react or which he is powerless to co-ordinate. But in the 
face of this, the modern educational emphasis is still on expansion 
instead of concentration. 

G. K. Chesterton said that even as a child his imagination worked 
best within limits, the self-imposed limits of Crusoe’s island, or of 
an impregnable castle which he would hold against all comers. That 
is a game that you can play throughout life. You can start with the 
nearest bookcase, for instance, and try to imagine how long it would 
sustain you with mental food if you were cut off from all else. When 
Chesterton grew up and was told that he was a citizen of an empire 
on which the sun never sets, he replied that he did not care for em- 
pires without sunsets. The value of limitation is that it results in 
appreciation of what you have; and that is the only possible basis 
for gratitude for life and for optimism. The disease of the modern 
world is a restless discontent and pessimism. Perhaps the reason for 
the happiness of people in the Middle Ages was that their thoughts, 
like the Gothic arches of their windows, came to a point. Maybe 
that is what Wordsworth meant by “the years that bring the philo- 
sophic mind.” The modern experimental attitude, however, is that 
of Tennyson’s “Ulysses”—never satisfied “to rust unburnished,” but 
restless, expanding, and usually unhappy—like Byron. John Dewey, 
by sheer dint of repetition, has popularized the lines that epitomize 
his experimental philosophy: 


Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravelled world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 


Dante and Ruskin would have had the scoundrel, Ulysses, punished 
for his presumption in sailing beyond Gibraltar and the bounds pre- 
scribed for human life. 

Anyone with a normal amount of skepticism soon realizes that 
there are many things we cannot know through experience. Carlyle 
asks, “Was man with his experience present at the Creation, to see 
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how it all went on?” The Lord says to Job, “Where wast thou 
when I laid the foundations of the earth?” Professor Alfred North 
Whitehead has pointed out in a reply to Dewey that in the focus of 
immediate experience there is comparative clarity, but the discrimi- 
nation of this clarity leads into the shadowy background. There are 
always questions left over. Much of our greatest literature is con- 
cerned with speculative questions. Sir Thomas Browne speculates 
about the nature of eternity: “Time we may comprehend; ’tis but 
five days elder than our selves, and hath the same Horoscope with 
the World; but to retire so far back as to apprehend a beginning, to 
give such an infinite start forwards as to conceive an end, in an es- 
sence that we affirm hath neither the one nor the other, it puts my 
Reason to St. Paul’s Sanctuary.” Tennyson speculated about immor- 
tality in In Memoriam and was criticized because he did not prove 
anything. But it is precisely the Unknowable that man has got to 
know, not to understand God but to understand man. All our acts 
depend upon certain assumptions about unknowable questions. Is 
man doomed or free? He may prove that he is doomed, but he goes 
on acting as if he were free. Our reason assures us that we shall 
surely die, but, as Browning suggested, we act every other moment 
as if we shall live forever. 


Vv 


As one ponders these questions and their application to literature, 
he is likely to find his thinking revolving continually about two poles, 
experience and literature. What is the relation between experience 
and literature and what is the difference between them? Why cannot 
students learn everything from life? Need they go to the books of 
the past for wisdom, and what kind of experience is that? This ques- 
tion takes one to books on esthetics, sufficiently dry in their way, 
and here, too, the experimentalists have gone before. Dewey’s Art 
as Experience grounds all art in experience, but he admits that art 
has something lacking in ordinary experience, namely, form and 
beauty. The content of art is open to everyone; the triumphs belong 
to him who can clothe it best. It is form that keeps art alive. So 
Dewey defines art as experience in its purest form. He explains that 
the process of creating or enjoying art brings about such a perfect 
adjustment between ourselves and our environment that we are fully 
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satisfied. We are no longer troubled with regrets for the past or 
fears for the future but could call the moment eternity itself. This 
is quite an admission, for it justifies all experience by the ultimate 
pleasure it gives. As Newman, Whitehead, and others say, utilities 
in the end must be justified by pleasures. Habits of thought and 
sociological habits survive because in some broad sense they promote 
human enjoyment. The judge of the Supreme Court is giving his 
decision on the basis of the aesthetic satisfaction of the harmonization 
of the American Constitution with the activities of modern America. 
Here, then, we are on firm ground, for literature is immediately 
recognized by the quality of pleasure it gives. 

A good research student, like a good fisherman, says Bliss Perry 
in his autobiography, always follows a stream to its source, and it 
turns out that Immanuel Kant thought of all these things long ago. 
He is like the ancients Mark Twain told about who stole all our 
thoughts from us. The pleasure in art and literature, Kant explained, 
comes from its imitation of nature in such a way as to satisfy our 
mind as to the purposiveness of nature. But since this pleasure is 
an end in itself, he called it purposiveness without a purpose. In 
other words, we interrupt nature in terms of our own reason or de- 
sire. In receiving impressions from nature, we unconsciously trans- 
late them into terms of our whole faith in the meaning and purpose 
of the universe. Hence our pleasure in art and literature is based on 
an assumption about the purpose of nature and the ultimate outcome. 

Here, then, we have driven the experimentalists into a corner. 
They say adjust yourself to your environment, but they do not say 
whether the environment is good or evil. They evidently do not 
know whether it is good or evil any more than anyone else does. 
They have nothing to offer but a method. They are in the same 
position as the rest of us in acting by faith. Their outlook, on the 
whole, is cheerful, for they assume that the universe has been favor- 
able to the emergence of intellect and character, or they would not 
advise us to adjust ourselves to it, if it were entirely evil. 

Now we are more clear as to the difference between experience 
and literature and why one may have more faith in literature and 
art than in sociology or science or economics or politics to satisfy the 
needs of the human spirit. Literature and art give us a standard of 
perfection by which to criticize experience. We may not see the 
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meaning of isolated, disconnected events in our daily lives, but when 
we see them caught up into the artistic whole of a poem like “Fra 
Lippo Lippi” or a novel like Adam Bede, we see them evolving to- 
ward a goal and feel that there is a purpose and a direction in events: 


“W hat, are you stepping westward?” —*Y ea.” 


—’Twould be a wildish destiny, 

If we, who thus together roam 

In a strange Land, and far from home, 
Were in this place the guests of Chance: 
The dewy ground was dark and cold; 
Behind, all gloomy to behold; 

And stepping westward seemed to be 

A kind of heavenly destiny. 


Just as the painter makes us love first when we see them painted, 
things we have passed perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see, so 
Wordsworth saw a meaning and a direction in the experience that 
the ordinary person might overlook. 

That is the difference between art and experience. Art, through 
its form, mirrors a higher reality. It affects the emotions through its 
rhythm and draws the soul to love beauty. The world has not gone 
wrong for a lack of intellectual truths, Shelley says, but for the lack 
of the motive to apply them. That motive can be supplied by poetry. 
The poet, Coleridge said, brings the whole soul of man into activity. 
“And with a tale forsooth he cometh unto you, with a tale which 
holdeth children from play, and old men from the chimney corner.” 
He offers you a bunch of grapes as you enter the arbor and entices 
you into the way of truth. 

Can we be satisfied with giving our students mere experience and 
not beautiful experiences that lead somewhere? The Platonic idealist 
believes in the power of beauty to draw men upward, for we can be 
led from the love of beautifui forms in art and nature to love beau- 
tiful conduct, and from the love of beautiful conduct to love beauti- 
ful principles, and from beautiful principles to the love of the one 
principle, which is Absolute Beauty. But it is also possible to retro- 
grade in the other direction, and from the love of ugly forms to 
decline to the love of ugly conduct, and from ugly conduct to ugly 
principles, until at last one learns what Absolute Ugliness is, and 
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that is vuLGaRiTy. We want the experiences of our students to lead 
them in the right direction. 

Idealism rescues reason from the pragmatists by insisting that 
ideas are not something fluid disappearing in the process of growth. 
Ideas have reality because they partake of Ideals. For however we 
may change things by experimenting with our relations to them, we 
cannot of ourselves create any ideas, the notion of a circle, for in- 
stance. Poets do not think things out; rather, the ideas think them- 
selves out. A poet draws his natural imagery from the very same 
sensuous forms whereby his ideas found entrance into his mind. Na- 
ture herself is. We call a thing good because it partakes of the type 
of Absolute Goodness. Flowers, for example, lily or iris, are abso- 
lute ideas, ends in themselves, patterning heavenly beauty. 

The pragmatist here accuses the idealist of not explaining how 
artistic expression is attained but of propagandizing for a certain kind 
of art, that which most reveals the Ideal or exhibits a higher reality. 
That is true. Idealists believe in standards. They want to put ap- 
preciation on a communicable basis. Kant sought to ground taste 
upon an agreement between the imagination and the understanding 
which would claim the approval of all men. But today artists are 
suspicious of the approval of all men, and perhaps our artistic, anarchy 
is not unrelated to our social anarchy, in the sense that Matthew 
Arnold used the term in Culture and Anarchy. Some modern poetry 
seems to communicate less and less. 


vi 


Now, without going further into the philosophy of idealism, let 
us come down to some cases of what idealism can contribute to the 
teaching of literature. I had a teacher once. “He was a man, take 
him for all in all. I shall not look upon his like again.” The ideal- 
ist, of course, is a born hero-worshiper; he always looks up to his 
ideal teacher. And I can best close my case by suggesting the traces 
of idealism that shone through this man’s teaching. 

Let us begin with Spenser. How did my professor throw out 
the lure that drew me through The Faerie Queene? First, he showed 
us the Platonism which inspired the Fowre Hymmes. Things in this 
world are viewed by the poet in the “Hymne of Heavenly Beautie” 
as but a dim reflection of things in the ideal world, and earthly beauty 
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is the ladder on which one may climb to contemplation of Heavenly 
Beauty. Then my professor explained Aristotle’s ethical doctrine of 
the Golden Mean, as it combines in Book II of The Faerie Queene 
with the Platonic doctrine of all the passions under the control of the 
rational element in the soul. The Faerie Queene, of course, is a poem 
and not a philosophical treatise. It uses beauty to make right living 
attractive. Realists find it a happy hunting ground, for it has its 
roots sufficiently anchored in the real world of politics and ambition 
in Elizabethan England, but how much its political aspect gains 
from its philosophic background of Platonism. Then, as we fall un- 
der the charm of its music and wonderful pictures, we feel that 
beauty is truth, truth beauty. Literature must start with the here 
and the now, with the detailed manifestations of human nature in 
daily experience. But the idealist distills the essence of that experi- 
ence to create a new world of moral and spiritual values which be- 
comes more real than that from which it arose. 

So it was in the study of Elizabethan comedy. My professor 
dropped hints about the theory of comedy. Shakespeare gives us 
ludicrous extremes in Falstaff and Malvolio; thus the exaggerated 
suggests the normal, and ridicule serves as a corrective force. Like- 
wise we learned why As You Like It has an idealized setting in the 
unlocalized Forest of Arden. A realist might miss the outer features 
of an exact time and place, but Shakespeare uses his freedom to con- 
centrate on those lasting ideals of loyalty and gratitude and gener- 
osity. Similarly, in the literature of the next century, when my 
professor came to Bacon’s essays and their distressing doctrine of 
expediency, he set them off against Plato’s definition of the various 
levels of good in The Republic. Milton’s Comus introduced us to 
the discussion of temperance in Plato’s Phaedrus. It is easily seen 
by now that my professor was an idealist and a Platonist, as well as 
a scholar and a gentleman. What better combination of qualities 
could a teacher of literature have? 

Whatever material is included in introductory courses in litera- 
ture, that material might well have enough of a philosophical basis 
to lend itself to Plato’s method of ranging between the particular 
and the universal. Whether we begin with the experience of the 
student or with the ideals in literature, the problem is to bring the 
two together in such a way as to promote desirable growth. Most 
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people will agree that the student does not need more experience 
to begin with, in the ordinary sense of experience. Socrates did not 
go about telling people of his experiences, but he went about induc- 
ing them to think about the meaning of life. In this modern age of 
automobiles and radios, airplanes and World Wars, the average stu- 
dent has much more experience to start with than his ancestors had, 
but he needs more help in relating it to his daily living. If we begin 
with the student’s immediate interest in love, for example, we should 
show him not only the earthly love of the modern realistic novel, 
but we should give him some notion of Spenser’s and Milton’s con- 
ception of heavenly love that draws the soul upward. If we start 
with an immediate interest in democracy and liberty, we can use the 
dialectic method of balancing one side against another—compare 
John Stuart Mill with Carlyle, for instance, at the same time that 
we keep our eyes fixed on the ideal justice of Plato’s Republic. A 
Platorist is not dogmatic but is experimental and idealistic at the 
same time. He tries this approach and that to truth in the course of 
a dialogue, but he keeps his eye fixed on the ideal justice, or good- 
ness, or beauty. The dialogue method Walter Pater compared to 
climbing a mountain by a winding road: every turn in the road brings 
a new view. Even John Dewey says that nothing would be better 
for the modern world than a revival of Plato, provided it is the 
Plato of the dialogues and not some artificially constructed Plato. 

The experimentalists, admittedly, are right as far as they go. 
Art begins with the stuff of experience, but that experience is thought 
about and made beautiful until it issues in @ higher reality that is 
thoroughly satisfying. The historian may be captive to the truths of 
a foolish world, but it is through history that rises to the height of 
literature in Julius Caesar or Henry Esmond or Saint Joan that one 
catches a glimpse of true heroism and hears the divine awakening 
voice that is silent in many pages of Dryasdust. A study of economics 
gives us one kind of experience, but reading Ruskin’s Unto This Last 
gives us a high standard of human values to bring to bear on eco- 
nomics. Abbot Samson in Past and Present would make a good 
modern business executive, but he brought to his work a spiritual 
consecration rarely found in modern business. Literature is thus 
more than experience, or it is not literature. 

Idealism does not reduce everything to mind and deny the 
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reality of the objective world, as some people think. Rather, it holds 
that mind has its logic rooted in the content which comes together 
in it. In receiving ideas from nature or Universal Mind, we make 
a spontaneous co-ordination of our whole personality, by which we 
draw on the whole world of mind and feeling to give us what we 
call knowledge. Reality discloses itself to us piecemeal, but thought 
afirms it as disclosing something of the nature of the whole, and 
seeks to develop its implications. The mind is merely a focus, a 
cross-section of the world, which strives to organize its contents into 
the completest whole possible. This power of mental activity is nat- 
urally possessed in varying degrees by various people. A genius has 
the most of it. But we trust our highest moments and expect to be 
judged by our total personality. The Absolute, as defined by Bosan- 
quet, is “the high-water mark of fluctuations in experience, of which, 
in general, we are daily and normally aware.” It is the standard by 
which we judge all experience. 

Idealism gives many aids to the teacher of literature. One ex- 
ample is Kant’s theory of the sublime in art, based on the moral in- 
dependence of man triumphing over the terrible accidents of nature. 
Idealists also have a notion that possibly Hamlet did not lose but 
won at the end of the play, that he became Man Triumphant when 
he attained his own final spontaneity. They have notions about spir- 
itual values in suffering, as in King Lear. They have ideas about 
love winning when other things fail, about the sharing of values, 
about losing one’s life to find it, as Sidney Carton found his. They 
like to ponder a mystery with Sir Thomas Browne or to consider one 
of the amazing paradoxes in the Sermon on the Mount. “Consider 
the lilies of the field. . . . Shall he not much more clothe you, O 
ye of little faith?” It may be that idealists are the most practical 
reformers of all, for they alone can see the need for agreeing upon 
a cure before we can say what are the evils of society. A dozen men 
can tell you what is wrong with the world to one who can tell you 
what would be right for it, to one who has a clear conception of the 
Ideal. One man who in his heart loves beauty may further the clear- 
ance of the New York slums when all the statisticians fail. The 
trouble is that most ideals are repudiated before they are given a 
chance. The past is full of unfulfilled ideals which are still true and 
have been tried no more than Christianity has really been tried. Let 
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us join the pragmatists in seeking means to realize the ends, but let 
us not deny the reality of the Ideals. 

On the whole, the idealistic teacher of literature is probably as 
tolerant of the scientific realist and the educational pragmatist as the 
scientist and the educator are of literature. A few scientists relate 
their conclusions to the thoughts of the great poets, but many poets 
are trying to be scientific. English teachers often become enthusiastic 
about new educational theories, but do professors of education draw 
much on the field of literature? Teachers of English should not 
have to apologize for their profession: 


We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. 


So instead of rushing into the arms of the enemy with a so-called 
correlated curriculum which almost abolishes the place for literature 
in its own right, let the enemy come our way. Surely, literature has 
as sound a philosophic basis as either science or “education.” 


—<— 




















THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SHAYS’ REBELLION 
MILLARD HANSEN 


HE IMPORTANT politics of the Critical Period was largely 

determined by three outstanding issues which divided social 
classes into opposing parties. The first problem was that of a revenue 
for the national government. The conservative party, composed of 
creditors, army officers, and men of property in general, advocated 
a strong government capable of raising money and paying the public 
creditors, army officers, and men of property in general, advocated 
debtors, preferred the Confederation and low taxes. The second out- 
standing problem was the debtors’ demand for paper money as a 
remedy for the distress of the post-war deflation. Seven states in 
1786-87 granted legislative relief to the debtors, but men of prop- 
erty everywhere opposed such laws and asserted that in them demo- 
cratic anarchy was manifest. The third central issue was the most 
important. When the Massachusetts’ conservatives defeated the 
Populist party and refused the impoverished any relief, armed con- 
flict was the result. Shays’ Rebellion separated the popular and 
the conservative parties more than ever and determined the latter to 
create a state able to protect them and their property. It is necessary, 
therefore, to understand Shays’ Rebellion in order to perceive the 
essential character of the conservative reaction of the Critical Period 
and the new Constitution which was its consequence. 


Shays’ Rebellion quite probably stimulated the climax of con- 
servative reaction in the Critical Period and was the primary basis 
of the movement that led to the Constitution of 1787. Since 1776, 
of course, conservatives had been opposed to the emergent democ- 
racy of the Revolutionary and Confederation periods. These senti- 
ments, however, reached a high point during the populism of 
1786-87. And when the Populists, denied redress of their grievances 
in Massachusetts by the conservatives who dominated that state, at- 
tacked the prevailing government, these reactionary sentiments were 
transformed into the determination to revolutionize the national gov- 
ernment. Declaring that anarchy was about to destroy the nation, 
the conservatives demanded changes in the government, peacefully 
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in the Convention if possible, forcibly in some other way if necessary. 
At this point it becomes distinctly clear that the constitutional move- 
ment was primarily a reaction against the political aspirations of the 
lower classes. Threatened by Daniel Shays, men of property drew 
together in order to create a bulwark capable of protecting their 
interests, 

The impetus behind Shays’ uprising is nearly identical with that 
behind the paper money party in general. The rebellion in Massa- 
chusetts occurred at the point where conservative government had 
refused to yield to the pressure of distressed farmers and debtors. 
The distress, which found expression in Populist demands and finally 
in rebellion, arose from two circumstances. In the frst place, the 
poor of Massachusetts endured a very heavy as well as an unequal 
tax burden that was for many of them ruinous. Secondly, a large 
number of citizens were losing property and freedom as a conse- 
quence of the unfair burden of their debts in a period of excessive 
deflation. When the poor refused to accept ruin with resignation, 
and when the dominant political party of Massachusetts refused to 
ameliorate the distress, the social conflict erupted into an armed 
conflict. 

The tax burden was very heavy. In 1774 Massachusetts had no 
debt, and the per capita tax had been only fifteen cents; in 1786 the 
debt exceeded £3,000,000, and the per capita charge had become 
$1.75. A curious political circumstance of 1785 seems to have made 
this severity of taxation more acute in the crucial year 1786. On 
account of “unsettled conditions,” no taxes had been levied in 1785. 
As a consequence, the levy of 1786 was unduly large, amounting to 
£311,000. At the time, King estimated that this levy was about one 
third of the total income of the citizens of the state and pointed out 
the imprudence of the measure. 

Not only was the tax heavy, however, but also it was placed in- 
equitably so that the poor suffered a far greater share of the burden 
than did the rich. It is a well-worn argument that men of property 
need the protection of the laws if justice is to be done, but the situa- 
tion in Massachusetts should make it clear that common men also 
need that protection. Even in 1778, the poll tax provided 30 per 
cent of the total tax levy, but in 1786 this proportion had been in- 
creased to 40 per cent. Being a small minority, the wealthy paid a 
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small] part of this direct tax, and, as a consequence, it fell most heav- 
ily on those least able to pay, the majority of the poor. In a similar 
way, the land tax was levied unequally. Farms were taxed at five 
shillings an acre irrespective of the value of the land; consequently, 
the holders of poor land—again, usually the poor—could not pay the 
tax. Many gave up their farms and emigrated from the state. The 
record reveals plainly that the tax burden was severe and that it fell 
most heavily upon the men of small holdings. The inequity, of 
course, emanated from the simple fact that the state was controlled 
by a conservative minority. 

Distressing as the tax burden was, nevertheless the severe debt 
burden was far worse. The familiar injustice done when money 
changes value unduly had become plain in the creditor-debtor rela- 
tion, and in the post-war deflation men who owed money were carry- 
ing an intolerable burden. A great many farms were sold for debts 
and still would not pay the amounts owed. In Concord, debt suits 
for several years occurred on the average of one for each five fami- 
lies. In Groton, in 1784-86, every third or fourth man met from 
one to twelve lawsuits annually. In Worcester County, in 1784-85, 
there were four thousand lawsuits; nearly one for every head of a 
family. The bare statistics tell their own story of misery. To make 
matters worse, however, many debtors were thrown into the miser- 
able prisons then available. Men and women, debtors and other 
criminals, were indiscriminately mixed in the small, dirty prisons, 
lacking adequate light, ventilation, and decent sanitation. At Con- 
cord, in 1786, there were three times as many debtors as there were 
criminals of all other classes, and at Worcester the proportion was 
twenty to one. In such circumstances, there is no wonder that vio- 
lence was tried as a remedy after civil politics and urgent petitions 
had failed completely. As early as 1785, one observer perceived the 
danger of this situation: “The Scarcity of Money is beyond your 
Conception. Trade is stagnated, Land will not sell. . . . No Man 
can pay his Debts, and if the Moderation or good Policy of the Cred- 
itors does not prevent it, Anarchy may be the Consequence.” 

We have seen above that the government, in 1786, not only 
failed to reduce the tax burden or to equalize it, but, on the contrary, 
increased the burden and left its incidence as it was. In addition, no 
redress was provided for debtors, and when it became clear that 
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nothing was to be done for them, “the discontented classes took mat- 
ters into their own hands.” Judging from Governor Bowdoin’s 
attitude, little could have been expected. When asked to do some- 
thing about the debt situation, Bowdoin could only speak about 
patriotism and the necessity of paying all debts: “. . . amidst the 
embarrassments arising from the greatness of that debt, it must give 
a high satisfaction to reflect that it purchased the liberty of our coun- 
try. That liberty and that debt, in circumstances like ours, are in 
our ideas of them necessarily associated; and the latter, however 
pressing, considered in that association, cannot be deemed an evil.” 
The “embarrassment” naturally bothered only the debtors, and it is 
doubtful whether the poor who had lost their farms or had been 
imprisoned for debt were in a position to appreciate this exquisite 
patriotism. And it must be remembered that these words came from 
the leader of the conservative party which refused to remedy the 
debt situation or to permit the Populists to have a voice in the gov- 
ernment. It is small wonder that the resort to armed force was made. 

Conceivably it might be argued that the debtors had been able, 
during the war inflation, to make large profits and that now, in the 
consequent deflation, they were merely being made to balance the 
account. This seems not to have been the case, however. Farm 
prices rose between 200 and 300 per cent, while the value of money 
declined about 325 per cent, so that the farmer did not sell for a 
greater real value during the war. Wages increased in a similar 
proportion, so that workingmen earned smaller real wages despite 
the inflation. It is a well-known principle in labor economics, of 
course, that wages always lag behind a rising price level. Having 
gained nothing in the inflation, the indebted small farmer was now 
suffering severely; and the workingman, while usually free from 
debt, nevertheless paid his share of the heavy and unequal taxes and 
worked for small wages. 

The insurgence in Massachusetts began in June, 1786. In that 
month, the Groton Town Meeting urged the removal of the Assem- 
bly from Boston, limitation of the number of lawyers, suspension of 
lawsuits until money should be more plentiful, an issue of paper 
money, easement of the tax burden, and payment of the public credi- 
tors only at par of purchase price rather than at par of the face value 
of the certificates. A similar petition came from Taunton in July and 
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was repeated in August by the representatives of thirty-seven towns 
of Worcester County meeting at Leicester. Hatfield and Concord 
were making the same demands. The petitions had no effect, and 
some even called these meetings and petitions illegal. The insur- 
gents now proceeded to action. 

The court at Worcester was forced to close on September 5. On 
September 12 the court at Great Barrington, also, was compelled to 
adjourn, and the debtors were released from the jail by a crowd of 
fifteen hundred. In the same month Job Shattuck led seventy armed 
men at Concord and closed the court there. The court adjourned in 
Bristol County. On September 29, fearing indictments from the 
supreme court at Springfield, Shays led about eight hundred insur- 
gents and demanded adjournment of the court. Confronted by the 
militia, Shays made a compromise before any violence occurred; but 
the court adjourned. The meeting of the legislature in November 
brought no redress, and Governor Bowdoin advocated the use of 
strong measures to suppress the uprising. 

Now terrified, the conservatives drew together and successfully 
suppressed the rebellion. General Benjamin Lincoln was appointed 
to lead a force against the rebels on January 1. When the Council 
was unable to provide funds for his 4,400 troops, Lincoln raised the 
money in twenty-four hours among the gentlemen of Boston on the 
plea that they must give part of their wealth in order to save the 
remainder. Lincoln proceeded at once towards Springfield, the loca- 
tion of the federal arsenal, which was thought to be a certain objec- 
tive of Shays. The forces of Day and Shays, however, had failed to 
make proper connections, and the state militia combined with the 
federal force had already routed Shays. Shays now moved secretly 
to Petersham, while letters were passing between him and Lincoln 
about a truce; Lincoln marched thirty miles in a snowstorm at night, 
surprised the rebels, and effectively crushed the rebellion. Petitions 
for redress, and riots in the face of a conservative government deaf 
to the complaints of the poor, thus comprised what the alarmed men 
of property regarded as a social revolution. 

The disturbance was quickly settled. In the beginning, however, 
there was some thought of treating the rebels harshly. Shepard de- 
clared to Bowdoin that great vigor was necessary in order to quell 
the insurrection permanently. Bowdoin himself was of the same 
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opinion. In February he spoke eloquently before the General Court, 
in his usual patriotic vein, and at the same time he denied any justifi- 
cation for the uprising or the distress which prompted it. Against 
the advice of General Lincoln, the legislature now refused to pardon 
a large section of the rebel force. It seemed that the timid souls at 
home, now safe, wished to show their bravery in vindictive acts 
against the defeated insurgents. This harsh attitude, however, was 
not allowed to prevail. In March, when popular resentment against 
the strict measures of the legislature had become plain, the bill of 
February was repealed. Lincoln now headed a commission which 
issued pardons on a wholesale basis. Only six leaders, finally, were 
condemned; in June, these also were pardoned. 

The spring of 1787, of course, was the great moment of the Con- 
vention at Philadelphia, and affairs in Massachusetts necessarily 
waited on this more important national event. Nevertheless, the 
state election of that spring showed an almost complete turnover in 
the government. Three fourths of the representatives lost their 
seats, and Hancock defeated Bowdoin eighteen thousand to six thou- 
sand. The Governor’s salary was reduced 30 per cent, fees to civil 
officers were reduced, and judicial reforms were made at once. Some 
of the insurgents were even seated in the new assembly. 

In itself, Shays’ Rebellion was only a small movement. In its 
effect upon the conservatives, however, it was of great historical 
significance. For a decade men of property had been in reaction 
against the government of the Confederation, but viewing the deter- 
mined populism in Massachusetts, they believed themselves con- 
fronted by anarchy and the loss of their wealth. The constitutional 
movement of the Critical Period reached its climax under the stimu- 
lus of Daniel Shays. Sentiment in favor of a “strong government” 
was now transformed into a determination to revolutionize the gov- 
ernment in the conservative interest. Reactionaries now spoke of the 
“crisis” of affairs and began to threaten democracy in America. It 
should be pointed out, however, that the conservative outcry against 
“excessive democracy” was hardly justified, especially in Massachu- 
setts. As early as 1780, for example, the property qualification for 
voting had been doubled. In the early stage of the Massachusetts 
disturbance, furthermore, the town meetings and the petitions to the 
legislature were even regarded by some as illegal and treasonable. 
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In any case, Shays’ Rebellion convinced men of property that they 
must have a government capable of protecting their interests from 
the thrusts of the lower classes. 

In September, 1786, one observer suggested that the present 
crisis emanated from the excessive democracy that had been estab- 
lished in the Revolution and then asserted that the time had come 
either to suppress democracy or to permit it to gain control of the 
state. Washington, in October, displayed great alarm about the com- 
motions in Massachusetts and demanded to know how such a situa- 
tion had been allowed to develop: “For God’s sake, tell me, what is 
the cause of these commotions? Do they proceed from licentiousness, 
British influence disseminated by the Tories, or real grievances which 
admit of redress? If the latter, why were they delayed until the 
public mind had become so agitated? If the former, why are not 
the powers of government tried at once?” Few conservatives were 
able to understand that “real grievances” capable of redress might 
have caused the rebellion, however; and later, Washington himself 
in his alarm seems to have forgotten his earlier wisdom. King now 
described the seriousness of the movement as Congress understood 
the matter: “This was viewed by Congress, as the most important 
subject that ever came before that respectable assembly. Every mem- 
ber considered himself personally interested in it. He realized his 
life, liberty, and property, as involved in the issue. . . .” James 
Warren believed that “We are now in a State of Anarchy bordering 
on Civil War.” Knox believed that the insurgents were prosecuting 
a terrible attack on the property of the state and that the government 
must be immediately strengthened in order to protect the rich from 
the dangerous attack of the poor. In November, Madison wrote 
that in the resort to violence by the radicals of Massachusetts many 
feared a cancellation of both public and private debts and a general 
redistribution of all property. Washington now wrote that anarchy 
confronted the nation and declared that strong government was the 
only remedy, forgetting that he had once wondered whether honest 
grievances underlay the rebellion and might have been set right: 
“We are fast verging to anarchy and confusion. . . . What stronger 
evidence can be given of the want of energy in our government, than 
these disorders? If there is not a power to check them, what security 
has a man for life, liberty, or property?” Five days later, Madison 
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informed Washington of his invitation to attend the Convention and 
went on to assert that if the crisis did not bring success to the con- 
servative movement towards the Constitution, “it will be a proof 
that our case is desperate.” 

In December, Washington displayed an acute fear of the rebel- 
lion and at the same time indicated plainly that the commotion 
taught him the lesson that a new government was essential. Madison 
had written that no reason should keep the General away from the 
Convention. Washington now wrote that the crisis seemed fantastic 
to him, like a dream. He even believed, he said, that it might be- 
come necessary for him to leave the country or to join one faction 
in the civil strife. There was, of course, no doubt as to which “side” 
the General would join, and in this letter he inquired about the ad- 
visability of his attending the Convention at Philadelphia. On the 
same day, Washington wrote Knox the now notorious words: “Good 
God! who besides a Tory could have foreseen—or a Briton predicted 
them [the events in Massachusetts]? . . . There are combustibles 
in every State, which a spark might set fire to. . . .” Washington, 
in his letter to Knox, went on to inquire just what plans, spoken of 
by Knox, had been made by men of property in New England. He 
gave it as his opinion that unless much wisdom were displayed, se- 
rious confusion would occur in the spring of 1787. 

At the outset of the disturbance, John Adams had been confident 
that nothing serious would occur. He advised against granting paper 
money or any suspension of the laws as a remedy for the distress of 
the poor. He soon lost his calm, however. He began to fear the 
internal destruction of the American states and declared that, in order 
to prevent this, the first magistrate must “be set up very high.” He 
went on to say that his fears had led him to write the Defence of the 
Constitutions. Somewhat later, Adams displayed a certain petulance 
because certain men who had a plan of action had not confided in 
him, and again he condemned mob action. In his Defence of the 
Constitutions, Adams made his position very plain. In the first place, 
he compared Shays with Caesar, Catiline, and Wat Tyler, apparently 
unaware of the incongruity of bringing together such opposite char- 
acters. Then he revealed the real reason for his alarm and, perhaps 
unknowingly—for Adams was in many ways a naive man—displayed 
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the basis of his conservative political philosophy: “The moment the 
idea is admitted into society that property is not as sacred as the laws 
of God, and there is not a force of public law and justice to protect 
it, anarchy and tyranny commence.” Adams’s entire book presents 
an argument for a state in which men of wealth can be protected 
from the poor, and so there is no doubt about whose property he 
speaks of when he declares that it must be as sacred as the laws of 
God. 

In the spring of 1787 the conservatives continued to fear the 
populism in New England and now became determined to effect a 
change in the government of the nation in order to protect them- 
selves. Madison wrote that the uprising might destroy the govern- 
ment. Washington now wrote that nothing further could surprise him 
and that the future looked very ominous. Even King, ordinarily a 
man fearful of reaction, now urged the necessity of a new govern- 
ment: “Events are hurrying to a crisis; prudent and sagacious men 
should be ready to seize the most favorable circumstances to estab- 
lish a more permanent and vigorous government.” St. Clair believed 
that “There seems to be a spirit of Madness gone forth amongst the 
People that nothing but some severe calamity I fear will restrain.” 
Madison now believed that unless the Convention should succeed, 
some vigorous plan would be tried by the reactionaries: “If the ap- 
proaching Convention should not agree on some remedy, I am per- 
suaded that some very different arrangement will ensue. The late 
turbulent scenes in Massachusetts & infamous ones in Rhode Island, 
have done inexpressible injury to the republican character in that part 
of the U. States; and a propensity towards monarchy is said to have 
been produced by it in some leading minds.” In this connection, it 
is interesting to observe Madison’s notion concerning the uses of the 
Constitution. The federal government, he declared, must have an 
absolute veto over the states’ laws as the means of preventing a paper 
currency and of achieving “internal tranquillity.” Good government 
would be impossible without this veto, “a negative, in all cases what- 
soever, on the Legislative acts of the States, as the King of Great 
Britain heretofore had.” Governor Bowdoin wrote that it was nec- 
essary for the national government to acquire the power to suppress 
insurrections. When the crisis had been passed, Washington esti- 
mated its intensity: “. . . the political concerns of this country are 
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suspended by a thread . . . if nothing had been agreed on by that 
body [the Convention] anarchy would soon have ensued.” 

In one aspect, there is a curious inconsistency in the conservative 
understanding of the problem occasioned by Daniel Shays. They had 
displayed acute terror of what seemed to them a social revolution 
and, in consequence, had demanded a government more capable of 
suppressing civil disturbances. What obviously was intended in such 
a program was forcible reaction against common men in the interests 
of a minority of rich men. Despite this demand for a “strong gov- 
ernment” of the conservatives, men like Madison, Jay, Washington, 
King, and other moderates, professed themselves to be fearful of a 
reaction that might smother American liberties. Fearing a conserva- 
tive reaction, that is, still they went on demanding a conservative 
government capable of checking democracy and all its works. In a 
deeper aspect, however, the conservative attitude was exceedingly 
coherent. Confronted with popular demands and the uprising oc- 
casioned by a complete denial of them, the conservatives could think 
only of forcible suppression. Whether they were moderate and 
wished to accomplish this peacefully in the Convention, or whether 
they were extreme and were willing to do it forcibly, matters little 
in this connection. The constant factor is, of course, the conservative 
insistence upon checking popular demands. Among the conservatives 
there was no demand that popular grievances be investigated and 
remedies for them found, as there might have been in minds actually 
devoted to the democratic process. Had this been done, of course, 
and had the popular pressure of the moment been permitted to spend 
itself in political action, there would have been no insurrection to put 
down in the first place. In practice, therefore, the conservative pro- 
gram was a complete denial of democracy and even, among that 
extreme faction that thought of forcible reaction and of monarchy, 
the adoption of a government completely opposite of democratic. 
The issue involved should be plain. In the political sphere, the con- 
test was between democrats and conservatives as to the kind of gov- 
ernment that was to exist in the nation. In the economic plane, from 
which these political parties naturally sprang, the issue was concerned 
with the distribution of property. The rich preferred to collect debts 
at any cost and to allocate a great share of the tax burden to common 
men, while the poor naturally wished to save their holdings from 
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being confiscated at fractions of their real value and to pay a more 
reasonable share of the taxes of the state. 

Naturally, any observer is free to feel sympathy for either party 
to this contest. If he is convinced that a minority, the men of prop- 
erty, should control the state, he will be glad that the conservatives 
checked the Popular party and erected a strong government. If he 
believes in the value of democratic government, on the other hand, 
he will deplore the reaction occasioned in large part by Shays’ 
Rebellion. Many conservatives, however, have made the illogical 
assertion that the reaction towards a government capable of restrict- 
ing democracy was in the interests of liberty and a “good” democ- 
racy. The assumption often seems to be that superior men should 
take control of political affairs in order, somehow, to save democrats 
from their own folly. If these “men of talent” propose only to 
persuade common men, who have the power to act in politics, de- 
mocracy obviously would still remain. If, however, “the prudent” 
propose to erect a government that denies the common man a voice 
in politics, in whatever measure, and to compel the majority to accept 
the wise leadership here offered, then obviously democracy is not 
being improved; it is being destroyed. Democrats, of course, are 
never guilty of this confusion. It is the conservative, eager to deprive 
the majority of its political power without having to say that ma- 
jority control is being obstructed, who misuses the concepts in this 
way. Democracy exists when the majority of citizens have the means 
to control their state. Giving that control to a minority is not a 
means of improving democracy, it is rather a means of destroying it. 

The necessity of clarifying the issue in such detail arises because 
of the obscurantism that has been used to vilify the Populists of the 
Critical Period and to dignify the conservatives. Contemporaries, 
for example, often spoke of the “excesses of democracy” which were 
to be curbed by a “strong government.” Another dodge was to as- 
sert that liberty had become “license” and must, therefore, be checked 
in order to keep liberty itself. Governor Bowdoin was especially 
prone to use this sort of logic. When petitioned by debtors, for 
example, he replied that the debts were the means of erecting Ameri- 
can liberty and must, therefore, be paid. Later, when urging the 
necessity of vigorous suppression of the insurgents, he spoke of us- 
ing “energy” in order to protect “the fair temple of American lib- 
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erty.” Historians, furthermore, have often employed the same 
obsurantism to the same purposes. Fiske, for example, can see in 
the rebellion no more than the necessity of having a constitution 
capable of curbing any such movements. McLaughlin seems willing 
to accept the interpretation of the uprising presented by Henry Knox, 
that it was an attempt of the poor to plunder the rich. He has also 
said that the insurgents were a vicious, ignorant lot who would have 
destroyed both liberty and government. Naturally these conserva- 
tives, whether politicians or historians of the Critical Period, are free 
to condemn the popular party; but to do so on the basis that liberty 
and democracy were thereby being saved is something less than 
logical. 

In this connection it is instructive to see the opinions of two 
great democrats of the day. Condorcet had built his liberal philos- 
ophy upon the premise that democracy is the prerequisite of science, 
a progressive culture, and an increasingly decent society. Until his 
death in 1794, he did all that he could to lead the French Revolu- 
tion towards his democratic ideal. In his essay on the American 
Revolution, Condorcet explained carefully that Shays’ Rebellion 
was a small, justified insurrection on the part of distressed Popu- 
lists; and that the event had been widely used in Europe to discredit 
democracy and the attempts to achieve it in America since 1776. 
The leading American democrat of the day, who in a few years built 
a party on the basis of an emergent democracy which defeated the 
conservatives, held the same view of the rebellion. Jefferson refused 
to be alarmed by the uprising. Furthermore, he perceived the plain 
issue of the conflict. The great danger, he wrote, was always that a 
minority would use the government in their own interests at the 
expense of the majority of the citizens. It is better, therefore, that 
the general public be attentive to public affairs than to be lethargic 
if common men wish to be protected from the conservatives. This 
was the idea underlying Jefferson’s famous words about revolution: 
“T hold it, that a little rebellion, now and then, is a good thing, and 
as necessary in the political world as a storm in the physical. Un- 
successful rebellions, indeed, generally abolish the encroachments on 
the rights of the people, which have produced them, An observation 
of this truth should render honest republican governors so mild in 
their punishment of rebellions, as not to discourage them too much.” 
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During the rebellion, Jefferson perceived clearly that the real dan- 
ger was among the conservatives rather than among the popular 
party so far as democracy and the general good were concerned. The 
crisis passed. The conservatives of the Critical Period succeeded in 
erecting a bulwark for themselves as protection from common men. 
Probably without the propaganda that flooded from the nationalists 
when frightened by Shays, the new system of government could not 
have been erected peacefully. Seeing all this, Jefferson reiterated 
his faith in the efficacy of rebellion and went on to declare that the 
conservatives, under the guise of providing order in the state, were 
establishing an instrument with which to prey upon common men: 
“God forbid we should ever be twenty years without such a rebel- 
lion. . . . The tree of liberty must be refreshed from time to time, 
with the blood of patriots and tyrants. It is its natural manure. Our 
convention has been too much impressed by the insurrection of Mas- 
sachusetts; and on the spur of the moment, they are setting up a kite 
to keep the hen yard in order.” 








ON GOLDEN AGES: THEN AND NOW 


J. O. HERTZLER 


HE PROBLEM of adjusting himself to social change has both 
worried and intrigued man from earliest times. Especially was 
this true when the change produced conditions which were odious, 
harsh, or perplexing. The working social philosophy (and men have 
always had to have one) has taken various forms, depending upon 
their social, economic, and political conditions, the degree of their 
cultural development, and particularly upon the state of their intel- 
lectual grasp and their effective control of their phenomenal world. 
Reiterated failure properly to adjust themselves to a changing 
world early led people to seek in the realm of imagination, notably 
in the fantasies of myth, that satisfying social state which was so 
stubbornly denied them in the domain of concrete experience. Some 
eighteen years ago Mr. Lewis Mumford and the present writer in 
books appearing less than three months apart analyzed the major 
social Utopias of history. These Utopian thinkers anticipated or 
hoped for somewhat mystical perfect social states somewhere in the 
future. Another body of thought dealing with the same problem, 
but in reverse fashion, consists of those ideas connected with a mythi- 
cal Golden Age in the past, a traditional notion of an epoch of sim- 
plicity, peace, bliss, and innocence in a faraway, long-past time. From 
this remote perfect state men have alienated themselves through de- 
generation, individual and social, often by a “Fall.” This Golden 
Age philosophy flourished in antiquity; there are reverberations of 
it in all succeeding thought epochs, and today its attitudes and out- 
look are still perceptible. 


II 


The most cursory examination of the history of social thought 
reveals a surprisingly large number of examples. According to An- 
drew Lang, the idea of a Golden Age is not lacking among primitive 
peoples. The Egyptian vizier, Ptah-hotep, of the twenty-ninth cen- 
tury B.C., refers to the counsels of them of old who listened to gods. 
Men looked back to this happy age with longing and referred to it 
as “the times of RA.” The ancient cuneiform texts of Babylonia 
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mention a Golden Age in which lived the heroes and sages; from 
this men deteriorated. In India, especially in the Mahabharata, the 
earliest Yuga was the most nearly perfect, the age of truth, innocence, 
happiness, and the omnipotence of the gods. In ancient China the 
belief in the Great Happiness of the semimythical “five emperor 
period” persisted. Among the Hebrews we have as early as the 
eighth century B.C., the account of a Golden Age, the Paradise-like 
primitive era in the Garden of Eden—an idyllic state enjoyed by the 
first two persons only. 

Greece and Rome show the clearest examples of the Golden Age 
philosophy. In Hesiod’s Works and Days, written about 700 B.C., 
we have the classic statement which later thinkers, including our 
European civilization, inherited and followed. His is a poem of 
growing discontent in which he imagines a retrogression of mankind 
from the age of gold through the silver, bronze, and heroic ages to 
the age of iron. Empedocles (ca. 490-430 B.C.) describes the earliest 
age of man, an innocent, strifeless time of felicity. Plato’s (427-347 
B.C.) thought is divided between his inability to throw off the gen- 
erally accepted legend of the Golden Age, his devotion to the equally 
current cycle theory, and his hope for Utopia. In the Laws a blessed 
primitive pastoral time is described in which there is no rivalry, no 
property, no struggle; only love and well-wishing reigned. In the 
Critias also Plato teaches that the human race started aright, but by 
gradual deterioration the early promise of mankind was broken. 

The Cynics, whose thought begins in the fourth century B.C., 
while not mentioning the Golden Age, do, to a man, raise the cry 
of “Back to Nature” and never weary of anathematizing the per- 
nicious influence of civilization. Though the Stoics enthusiastically 
adopted the theory of cycles, it was not inconsistent that those of 
Greece, and later most of the Roman Stoics, inspired by the Hesiodic 
account, also reasoned that the advance in the arts of civilization had 
been at the expense of the character, health, and happiness of the 
individual. 

The Roman world in general subscribed to the belief in the in- 
evitable corruption and decay of humanity from an early, simple, 
perfect state, though no one conception of the course of the world’s 
history exclusively possessed the Roman mind. Virgil (70-19 B.C.) 
in the Eclogues frequently refers to the Golden Age, a Saturnian 
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time, when suffering and sin were unknown, when men had all 
things in common, when pity and envy had no existence, and when 
nature poured forth her bounties abundantly and spontaneously. In 
the Metamorphoses Ovid (43 B.C.-A.D. 17) gives the best version 
save that of Hesiod. The Golden Age, the Age of Saturn, was a 
veritable Paradise: the earth produced its fruit without man’s labor; 
there was neither guilt, punishment, nor war. In the succeeding ages 
degeneracy began, until the earth was filled with evil and violence, 
sorrow, toil, and pain. Seneca’s (4 B.C.-A.D. 65) belief in the 
theory of degeneration and hopeless corruption of the race is 
uncompromising. 

The Church Fathers ingeniously combined Seneca’s notion of a 
primitive Golden Age with the Biblical account of Paradise and the 
Fall. It was through the Fall, caused by the transgressions of Adam, 
that man passed from the state of nature into the miseries of chaos 
and anarchism which followed the expulsion from Paradise. Man 
was lifted from this evil state by the establishment of political so- 
ciety and the acceptance of revealed religion. In Book II of De 
Monarchia, Dante (1265-1321) speaks of his age as degenerate. The 
“solden age” was in the past, and the hope of the future lay in its 
re-establishment. 

Rousseau (1712-1778) was suspended between a Golden Age in 
the past and the Utopian ideas of the French Enlightenment. In 
the state of nature—the happiest period of the human race—man was 
a free, innocent creature, devoid of cares and worries; there were no 
arts, no law, no inequality. From this blissful state men had declined 
because of the institutions of civilization. “Everything is good as it 
comes from the hands of the author of nature; but everything de- 
generates in the hands of man.” Marx’s (1818-1883) thought in- 
corporates the notion of a Golden Age and of a Utopia. The one 
was the “primitive classless society” before it was disrupted by pri- 
vate properiy and exploitation. The Utopia will come after the Com- 
munist revolution, which will overthrow the ruling classes and 
destroy the class society and its accompanying economic and political 
organization. 

Ill 

From the foregoing, it is apparent that through most of the his- 

tory of thought men have had the comforting idea of an idyllic, 
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primitive people and of a culture in the remote past. This Golden 
Age was an ideal presentation of an established harmony resting 
upon simplicity, order, peace, and physical abundance universally 
and equally enjoyed. The idea, however, flourished most luxuriantly 
and abundantly in antiquity. The interest in Utopias, if they are 
judged by the time and volume of their appearance, increases as that 
in Golden Ages diminishes. In the early modern period of social 
philosophy the place of the Golden Age idea is largely taken by 
Utopian thought and by the idea of evolution from humble and base 
beginnings, both of which began to take root in ancient times, often 
simultaneously with the concepts of the Golden Age. In modern 
times there is still an occasional Golden Age expression, and its basic 
attitudes still flourish, but a philosophy of scientific construction 
largely prevails. 

But how account for the Golden Age philosophy? It is often 
a product of times of discontent and confusion—times of overrefined 
culture, of class consciousness, and occasionally ot proletarian unrest. 
Thus among the Greeks the saga of the Golden Age did not appear 
in Homeric times though Homer insists that the people of the age 
he depicts were perfect. The Homeric epos is a glorification of heroic 
lords and nobles living in an aristocratic world. The golden age 
comes first, and in its classic form, in Hesiod’s Works and Days, 
written during a time when the mass of the working people was be- 
coming class conscious. Hesiod himself is a hard worker and an under- 
dog. There are attacks on the ruling classes and the class system. His 
description of his times is a picture of agricultural depression in which 
there is general disposition among the people to avoid the necessity of 
hard farm work and to look to more rapid and more exciting means 
of acquiring riches such as commerce. The newfangled ideas that idlers 
discuss round the smith’s forge arouse Hesiod’s indignation. He 
likes the picture of a primitive paradise and his ideals of happiness, 
justice, and brotherhood strike with many a responsive chord. The 
story of a “golden age” would be favorably received and carefully 
preserved by a hard-working people like his Boeotian countrymen 
or even by the lower class Ionians. 

Practically every Golden Age expression comes in reaction to a 
condition of chaotic social and cultural change. People are per- 
plexed, discouraged, and unhappy; many of them are dispossessed, 
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miserable, and insecure. This was the case recurrently in the Greek 
world; hence the general view of Greek philosophy, that men 
were living in a period of inevitable degeneration and decay. The 
Roman World in the first century B.C. and the first century A.D., 
when Golden Age philosophies also flourished, was notoriously in 
this state, as were also the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The social thinking that lies behind the concept of a Golden Age 
in the past has in it several factors which must be briefly set forth. 
In the first place, it indicates an appraisal of the conditions of the 
moment, the results of which show things to be in an utterly unsatis- 
factory state. In the second place, this state is usually one of a more 
complex civilization with its advanced state of social organization, 
its more elaborate and more incomprehensible social machinery, 
which seems to go wrong at many crucial points and which therefore 
is the cause of the misery, the insecurity, the vice, and crime. The 
difficulties of obtaining food and other necessities, the costs of a di- 
vision of labor, the conflict of unequal classes, the great variations 
in wealth and property holdings, the oppression, the existence of 
disease and suffering, the imperfect functioning of the complicated 
social institutions, cause man to fear civilization, at least as the indi- 
vidual, its present supposed victim, comprehends it. In the third, 
the conclusion he jumps at is that something must have occurred in 
the past which reduced civilization and himself to this chaotic, suf- 
fering state. It could not always have been so bad. Things must 
have deteriorated from some earlier, simpler state of happiness. 
There has been social change—plenty of it—but it has been a pro- 
gressive growing worse. In the fourth, this earlier state was an ideal- 
ized age in the remote past, an idyllic, somewhat mythical, Golden 
Age. 

The thought process is essentially one of stripping civilization of 
one supposedly unpleasant, unwholesome, or complicating factor 
after another, until finally all the bad has been removed from social 
life; what remains is a pure core of peaceful, simple, happy, social 
life. But the attributes of this “core” of social perfection are a mat- 
ter of wishful thinking that the social world at the beginning must 
have been perfect. There is no alternative to this fiction when indi- 
vidual attitudes rest upon fear of the future or when the general 
state of knowledge precludes any confidence in the possibility of 
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controlling either natural or social phenomena through human 
agency in any degree. 

Therefore, one must look to the past for perfection. Various no- 
tions as to why the past was better are pertinent. First, the remote 
past—the Golden Age—may have been a state and an era god-made 
(a Paradise, a Garden of Eden) or god-conducted (an age of Kronos 
or Saturn). The salvation of the community must lie, therefore, in 
reverting to the conditions and institutions established by the deity 
or deities, for sinful man always makes things worse. Second, there 
is that general conservative belief that getting back to the familiar 
old gives happiness, at-homeness, and peace. The future is uncertain 
and fraught with danger. Only by reverting to the “primitive inno- 
cence” of the “good old days,” now mellowed and fascinatingly hazy 
through the mists of time, can society redeem itself. Related to this 
is the fact that the natural illusion of the individual that the days of 
his boyhood were brighter and better than those of his maturity is 
also an illusion natural to the race and the nation, one which many 
circumstances seem to confirm, one wuich can only be adequately 
corrected by such a survey of bygone generations as antiquity had not 
the power to make. Third, the ideas of the Golden Age as an age 
of perfect happiness may have been suggested to men by observing 
the happiness of the child and by thinking that all men were thus 
happy in the childhood of the race. 

Generally, these beliefs in “the good old days” of a Golden Age 
are accompanied by explanations of their disappearance, wherein it 
appears that man was responsible, by reason of his injudicious and 
sinful behavior, his craving for illicit knowledge, and his introduc- 
tion of new elements of culture. By tinkering with the simple rou- 
tines of the paradise, by becoming curious about new things, by 
denying the ancient gods, sin and woe and labor and death appeared 
as punishment. 

Another critical factor undoubtedly was responsible for the flour- 
ishing of the Golden Age idea in antiquity—a factor which made it 
typical of this period, but more or less survivalistic in any other. 
This is the fact that the Orientals and Greeks had no records of his- 
tory extending over a period of two or three thousand years. If they 
had had the progressive spirit, which certainly was not absent, at 
least among the Greeks, it would have emerged as a conception of 
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causal development. The limitation of their knowledge of the past 
to a few centuries disabled them from evolving this idea. They never 
dreamed that more complex forms of civilization, entirely different 
from theirs, might be reached by a gradual development in the 
course of time. This was less true among the Romans, as their more 
frequent evolutionary theories attest, but still the general situation 
existed. This factor cannot be advanced, however, as a contributory 
reason for the Golden Age ideas of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, as is pointed out below. The appearance of the idea then 
must be looked upon as a sentimental reversion, or must be attrib- 
uted to the fact that it persisted because it had become a comforting 
stereotype and an attractive catchword—even a fetish that men of a 
certain temperament were loath to abandon. 


IV 


The relationship of the thought of Golden Ages to that of 
Utopias is close and constitutes a fascinating subject for examination. 
Mr. Mumford’s distinction between the Utopia of escape and the 
Utopia of reconstruction must be kept in mind, however. The 
Utopias of reconstruction represent a vast departure from the con- 
cepts of Golden Ages, and the two ideas are poles apart; but there 
is only a hair’s breadth of difference between the Utopia of escape 
and the Golden Age. 

The Golden Ages and the Utopias of escape are designed to make 
life tolerable for us. The actual world that we live in is a definite 
thing for us, largely unchangeable in so far as we are related to it as 
individuals, and entirely inescapable. If it is a world of fear, con- 
fusion, and sin, of difficulties or frustrations, as it inevitably is, we 
seek an “escape” from its most pestilent characteristics and effects. 
Frequently we retreat to an imaginary refuge of bliss and perfection 
for our wish fulfillment. In the case of the Golden Age we revert 
to a mythical, god-inaugurated paradise in a vague but luminous and 
sacred past; in the case of Utopia we repair to an enchanted island of 
fantasy, a “nowhere” of our dreams, where all of our wishes are 
actualities. In both the pseudo-environment of our idea-world is a 
substitute for the actual external world; both are a sort of house of 
refuge to which we flee when our contacts with “hard facts” become 
too complicated to carry through or toc rough to face. Since most of 
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us, like our ancestors from earliest times, lived in a “real” world so 
full of frustrations, individual and social, it is inevitable that we 
should spend a part at least of our mental life in a Golden Age or 
a Utopia of one sort or another; the yearning for them is unassuaged 
and continuous. 

Another similarity between Golden Ages and Utopias, related to 
the above, is that both grow out of fantasy—the fantasy of a myth 
in the one case, that of a dream in the other. In both, desire is 
placed above reality. Neither arises out of any real environment or 
attempts to meet the conditions that the real environment presents. 
Both are comforting kinds of illusion which cause the debilitation of 
those who live in them too much; they are too nearly perfect and 
cause one to lose one’s capacity for dealing with real environments 
as they are. 

A third similarity is that both the Golden Age and the Utopia of 
escape are essentially pessimistic in nature. This is obvious in the 
case of the Golden Age. The Utopia, however, which at first glance 
appears to reflect optimism, on closer inspection in the light of its 
fantastic “escape” nature, is a pessimistic vehicle of expression. It 
is posited on the thesis of the lack of confidence in the future and 
the impossibility of any actual social attack or reconstruction. 

The Utopia of reconstruction, on the other hand, gives us a 
vision of a reconstituted environment which is better adapted to the 
nature and aims of the human beings who dwell within it than the 
actual one. Its devisors have the hope and the blueprint of a real 
and in some respects a possible social state; they are anticipators of 
an attack upon social problems, but they do not yet have the his- 
torical viewpoint, the techniques, or the scientific knowledge of social 
movements to enable them to bridge the gap between the actual and 
the ideal, the present condition and the goal; hence they are uncer- 
tain of their picture as an actuality, and they cannot date it as a fact. 

Behind the Golden Ages lies a negative, defeatist spirit, a hope- 
lessness regarding the future, a lack of confidence in human agency. 
If the future is not a blank, or at best a fearsome thing, it is the 
pawn of inscrutable gods or of cosmic cycles. But behind the Utopias 
of reconstruction lies the Utopian spirit, that is, the feeling that so- 
ciety is capable of improvement and that some day probably will be 
made over to realize a rational ideal. There is in them a fine sustain- 
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ing idealism. They frequently consist of highly suggestive and ap- 
parently feasible plans and specifications for the new social order. 
Unlike the Golden Age concepts, they frequently have the power 
to weld masses of men into collectivities and spur them on to group 
idealism and hope. The Utopias of reconstruction admirably com- 
bine the world of dreams with the new world of knowledge; all that 
they lack—and their times lack it in large measure also—is to be 
further combined with the still newer world of actual scientific exe- 
cution of plans; therefore they are hopeful but not certain. Perhaps 
the addition of this latter factor of actual construction in recent times 
accounts not only for the disappearance of Golden Ages, but also of 
Utopias from modern social thought. 

The intellectual development of European civilization gives us 
the key to this situation. When knowledge of the phenomenal world 
was sufficiently widespread, then thinking men largely abandoned the 
Golden Age and its inexorable cycle and devoted themselves to con- 
structing Utopias as escapes from the imperfect world. Thus was 
born the hope and also the substance of progress at some uncertain 
time in the future. When the scientific movement began to give us 
techniques, not only for the discovery of the nature, but also for a 
measure of control of natural and social processes and mechanisms, 
or, more specifically, ways and means of executing blueprints here 
and now, then men ceased to think much of Utopian ideals: when 
Utopia takes shape before our eyes as the result of our own scientific 
efforts, it ceases to be Utopia. 

Today, Golden Ages and Utopias as carriers of a typical social 
philosophy have pretty much disappeared. The scientific movement, 
which began in late Scholasticism, gained momentum in the Renais- 
sance, reached adolescence in the eighteenth century, and attained 
lusty early maturity in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, en- 
abled man to combine in one effective scheme his dreams, his know]- 
edge, and his capacity for action. Instead of our reformist wishes 
emerging as thought bubbles, today they take the form of laboriously 
collecting knowledge regarding causes and processes, checking this 
by constant observation and experimentation, devising hypotheses and 
drawing up careful constructive plans on the basis of available criti- 
cally tested knowledge and techniques, and then producing an organ- 
ization or mechanism for co-operative execution of the plan. Instead 
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of merely hoping and rationalizing, we now, increasingly, find out, 
plan, and execute. 

This is, more and more, the distinctive “way out” of times and 
conditions of confusion, illth, and disorganization in our era. We 
have in large measure closed the gap between the unhappy social 
condition and the wanted corrected state, and we achieve that state 
by a step-by-step scientific procedure. Our goal is not a perfect Gold- 
en Age or a Utopian absolute but continuous, planned improvement. 

There has always been planning wherever there has been any 
achievement whatsoever, but in the past it was mostly done by indi- 
viduals or by special interest groups to achieve their own private or 
semiprivate ends; now we are utilizing it for public ends. Increas- 
ingly, it is not only corrective and mitigative, but constructive and 
even preventive. As our scientific social knowledge increases, it is 
certain to be used more and more to forestall the severities of de- 
cline, depression, disorganization or disturbance by the use of tested 
or partially tested therapeutic agencies. That ability, combined with 
our new constructive powers, places us in a position to produce stabi- 
lization and progress. 

Our modern social world is looked upon as a mechanism largely 
the product of our own acts of omission and commission. All social 
occurrences are a matter of cause and effect correlations and se- 
quences. Nature’s “Insurgent Son” has made the world imperfect; 
he must make it better. His destiny lies in his own hands. It is 
likely that each generation of the future will have its social ideals a 
little more certain and complete, constantly more workable and im- 
mediately applicable instead of taking the form of myth or dream 
escape substitutes. 

One concluding statement of a parenthetical nature must be made 
in fairness to both the Golden Age concepts and Utopias, regardless 
of their nature. Both types of thinking, in their age, register a pro- 
test against social conditions which are admittedly bad. The ideal 
states which they offer, even though they are reactionary or fantastic, 
criticize the existing, call attention pointedly to a host of shortcom- 
ings which cry for correction, and serve as criteria by which some 
defectiveness, abnormality, and perversion of existing institutions 
may be judged. Plato long since had grasped the thought that man 
is controlled not only by what he sees, but by what he imagines as 
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desirable, when he expressed the opinion that if a man has once 
formed the image of an ideal state in which justice and happiness 
prevail, the ideal has not been conceived in vain. He says, in speak- 
ing of his ideal “Republic”: “In heaven, probably there is a model 
of it, for any one who inclines to contemplate, and on contemplating 
to regulate himself accordingly; and it is no matter to him whether 
it does exist anywhere, or shall ever exist there. He does the duties 
of this one alone and no other.” 


Vv 


As has been pointed out above, the Golden Age concept has 
pretty much disappeared as the prevailing philosophy of social ad- 
justment among the thinkers of our cultural epoch. Like Utopian 
thought, it is a significant characteristic of a given stage of the evolu- 
tion of social thought. But as an individual or group attitude toward 
change it flourishes in any age, including the present, when the domi- 
nant private attitudes and desires or the state of knowledge are suit- 
able. For individuals and groups are arrayed, at least as far as certain 
aspects of their social thinking is concerned, all along the evolutionary 
scale from complete ignorance of, or wishful impotence regarding, 
control of certain phenomena, natural and social, to a catholic attitude 
in coping with phenomena and a willingness to undertake the ardu- 
ous labor of scientifically trying to manipulate them. Like the ancient 
Orientals, most of the Greeks and many of the Romans, when con- 
fronted with a changing world, feel secure only as they contemplate 
a simpler, primitive age which supposedly existed before the changes 
which distress them occurred. 

Like the Greeks, such people either conceive of no improvement 
in the future, are afraid of it, or believe that their own archaic inter- 
pretation is the xe plus ultra. These are the unimaginative, the ig- 
norant, the fearsome and fainthearted, the lethargic and lazy, those 
with vested interests in an outmoded or outgrown social stage, those 
who lack confidence in scientific procedures. Or they are those who 
for some other reason dislike facing a future in which they must 
consciously and deliberately control their own life and that of their 
era, and direct it toward a new goal of their own devising, an act 
which involves hard work. The Greeks can be forgiven for their 
point of view; they had almost no other avenue of escape. But for 
moderns with their abundant demonstrations of control and construc- 
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tion, the Golden Age philosophies, or at least their underlying atti- 
tudes, are a cowardly, introvertive, ostrich-with-his-head-in-the-sand 
refuge from inexorable reality. 

More than fifteen years ago Professor A. B. Wolfe rendered all 
social thinkers an invaluable service when he pointed out in a mas- 
terly analysis that our social and our intellectual viewpoint deter- 
mines the direction, the perspective, and the light in which we see 
the social landscape, in so far as it comes within our vision at all. 
Drawing a parallel between the typical attitudes toward social change 
and the physicist’s spectrum, he arrays them from extreme left to 
extreme right as radicalism, progressivism, conservatism, and reac- 
tionism. The social attitudes discussed already fall within the con- 
servative-reactionary segment of this spectrum. The reactionary mind 
still reacts as Hesiod did; the present is bad—O tempora! O mores! ; 
the future is uncertain and fraught with danger; the idealized, myth- 
grown past alone offers a comforting, effortless refuge. 

However, the difference between the radical and the reactionary 
is oftentimes not so great as is generally thought. The reactionary 
wants radical change backwards toward a mystical and not very 
clearly perceived past; the radical wants radical change forward, 
the nature of which is usually unclear. Both fear and dislike the 
present and avoid coping with it; both are emotional and intolerant 
of facts; both cling tenaciously to ideologies, which they refuse to 
temper with objectively tested experience, which border on myths, 
and which consequently prevent their mental processes from attain- 
ing to the scientific level of Weltanschauung. The one because of his 
exaggerated valuation of the past, the other because of his frantic 
desire for the new, espouses programs without experiment of their 
unforeseen and complicated effects. 

The Golden Age and the Utopia of escape have largely disap- 
peared as types of social literature, but they endure as social attitudes. 
The scientific world-view still has its way to make—even among 
those strategically situated in the modern changing world. “Escape” 
and “attack” still compete as philosophies of approach to man’s eter- 
nal problem of making himself at home in his world. While plan- 
ning is in good order and scientific techniques are widely used in 
producing the “next step,” the love of romance and illusion must 
ever be contended with. 








TWO DIONYSIANS: EMERSON AND NIETZSCHE* 
RUDOLF SCHOTTLAENDER 


IETZSCHE RECOGNIZED in Emerson a “brother-soul.” 

Writing of Emerson, he said: “I never felt so much at home 
in a book—and in my own home! . . . I dare not praise it; it lies 
too close to me.” I should like to summarize the essence of this 
kinship in a single sentence: both of these men were antique spirits. 
Both loved the antique temper. Emerson says of the Greeks: “They 
combine the energy of manhood with the engaging unconsciousness 
of childhood. The attraction of these manners is that they belong 
to man, and are known to every man in virtue of his being once a 
child; besides that there are always individuals who retain these 
characteristics. A person of childlike genius and inborn energy is 
still a Greek, and revives our love of the Muse of Hellas.” The 
same strain attracted Nietzsche: “When I say the Greeks were in 
summa more moral than we moderns, what does this mean? The 
whole manifestation of their soul in action shows that they were 
without shame. They had no bad conscience. They were more open, 
more impassioned—as artists are. A kind of childish naiveté goes 
with them. So that, in all evil they have a quality of intrinsic purity; 
something approaching the sacred.” And surprisingly, it was pre- 
cisely this that the peoples surrounding the classic world felt to be 
the most conspicuous trait of the Greeks. The hoary Egyptian priest 
in Plato’s Timaeus speaks to the Greek sage: “O Solon, Solon, you 
Hellenes are forever children; there is no such thing as an ancient 
Hellene. . . . In your souls you all are young, because you have in 
you no beliefs antiquated in the traditions of the fathers, no knowl- 
edge grown grey with the years.” 

Yet the Greeks themselves show, according to modern standards, 
very little interest in the childlike. A man does not yearn back to 
childhood when he still has the best part of the child within him. 
It was to only corrupted men that Jesus held up the purity of the 
child. The man of earlier classic days did not feel himself corrupted. 

The charm of childish innocence cannot be explained by negative 
terms—as an “incapacity for evil action.” Peace may perhaps flow 

* Translated by Joseph Campbell. 
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from impotence, but not charm. There is another explanation. Any- 
one constantly preoccupied in the work of learning, growing, and 
creating has neither time nor occasion for self-examination, doubt, 
or correction. It is only when the organs of susceptibility fail, when 
the process of continual development is checked and the possibility 
for action limited, that the necessity arises for turning attention from 
the outer world to the inner. The spontaneity of childhood is an 
evidence of the child’s unceasing and untroubled receptivity, powers 
of absorption, and activity. 

This impression of constant growth, which the childlike quality 
of the Greeks makes upon us, Nietzsche received of Emerson: “He 
simply does not know how old he is, or how young he yet will be. 
He might say of himself, in the words of Lope de Vega: yo me 
sucedo & mi mismo—I succeed to myself.” Again, however, Nietzsche 
says the identical thing of himself: “How variously, how differently, 
has the divine each time revealed itself to me! . . . Such wondrous 
things have occurred to me during those timeless moments that drop 
into life, as it were from out the moon—when one simply does not 
know any more, how old one is, or how young one yet will be!” 

For the youthfulness of the Greek temper Nietzsche coined the 
expression, “the Dionysian.” Emerson, in the essay “Circles”—per- 
haps the most daring and profound thing that he ever wrote—devel- 
ops the substance of this formula' discovered by his successor: 

Our life is an apprenticeship to the truth that around every circle an- 
other can be drawn; that there is no end in nature, but every end is a 
beginning; that there is always another dawn risen on midnoon, and 
under every deep a lower deep opens. 

Step by step we scale this mysterious ladder; the steps are actions, the 
new prospect is power. Every several result is threatened and judged by 
that which follows. 

There is no virtue which is final; all are initial. The virtues of so- 
ciety are vices of the saint. The terror of reform is the discovery that we 
must cast away our virtues, or what we have always esteemed as such, 
into the same pit that has consumed our grosser vices. 


And yet there underlies this constant growth the basic principle 
of manliness—that is to say, of co-ordination, custom, habit: “The 
new position of the advancing man has all the powers of the old, 
yet has them all new. It carries in its bosom all the energies of the 
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past, yet is itself an exhaltation of the morning.” The forms are 
conquered, but the exergies accumulate. 

From these thoughts Nietzsche, with particular penetration, de- 
duced his Justification of Sorrow. Granted that pain is the attendant 
phenomenon of a weakness, restraint, or threat; it gives, neverthe- 
less, the impetus to contend against the weakening influence, to over- 
come the restraint, to survive the danger. Prudence sometimes, or 
often only cowardice, may forbid us to act upon this impetus; but 
as a rule, pain, sorrow, affliction of all kinds, are indispensable to the 
advancement of growth—an advance that proceeds only with inter- 
ruptions and relapses. That is why in childhood so much pain and 
punishment are necessary—and prove blessings in the end. 

We have here a truth that holds for all forms of human develop- 
ment, recovery, and advance. Each separate sorrow invites its own 
conquest. Anyone wishing for either an insensitiveness to suffering 
or a permanent state of bliss has lost his power of deriving the bene- 
fits from pain. Nietzsche proposed to himself the question of how 
the Greeks, in their day of power, came to take such delight in the 
tragedy, whereas the later, weakening, antique world defended itself 
against sorrow and even lost its joy in the tragedy. He found the 
answer: it is nothing more nor less than the antithesis between youth 
and age. Twice in the beginning of the Oresteia Aeschylus states 
with emphasis: “Zeus elevated Knowledge through Pain to the dig- 
nity of a law!” and again: “Woe is dealt by Justice, that men may 
know.” Here Aeschylus does not intend simply to say that we must 
learn through suffering how to circumvent further suffering. That 
would be no more than the platitude, “experience is the best teacher.” 
No! What Aeschylus here is thinking about is the very lesson of 
his Oresteia as a whole: “You may cry, Alas! Alas!—but the Good 
must conquer!”—What this is—abstractly formulated—is the realiza- 
tion that the State can flourish only when there is harmony in the 
families; that upon dissension in the elder, smaller, narrower com- 
munity, there can never be founded the well-being of the younger, 
greater, more extensive. To teach this—to teach it in such a manner 
as to burn it into our blood—Aeschylus in the Oresteia lets us see, 
how, in the royal house of Atreus, the father murders the daughter; 
the wife, the husband; the son, the mother, one after the other, 
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until finally the pure state, Athens, has atoned for the fugitive from 
impure Argos. 

Anyone so deeply saturated with this feeling that it has become 
a God-given law for him to learn through suffering, will have justi- 
fied suffering, though he may know nothing of the underlying rea- 
sons. Nietzsche sees in the phenomenon of the Greek tragedy an 
expression of the youthfulness of a people: “The tragic man cries 
yea to even the bitterest of suffering; he is strong—full—deifying 
enough to dare it.” “Dionysian” he names this conception, because, 
according to the myth, the god Dionysos was cut to pieces and then 
revived himself. This revival after the utmost suffering is a symbol 
to Nietzsche of life rising triumphant above all sacrifice—of earthly 
life; not—as in the symbol of the Crucified—of rising to a life 
beyond, 

There is an idea expressed in Greek, characteristic of that lan- 
guage: akmé. This word means: point, peak, climax; and also— 
blossom. In the world of the plant, the blossom is the instant of 
greatest beauty. It is a transitory pause between a past development 
and a future. It follows consummation of the individual growth and 
precedes a union with some other individual for fruition and ma- 
turity. But this condition of akmé occurs in the human life as well 
as in the plant. Yes! and it occurs even in the history of the evolu- 
tion of every vital thought. It is that momentary, graphic pause 
that occurs when the individual (or the vital thought) has risen to 
such a power that now it is ready to step supremely forth to act 
upon its surroundings and beget. It is a godly moment: the gathered 
forces seem unsurpassably great; the blessings that might proceed 
from them, unnumbered. Indeed, it is the very turning point to that 
“begetting in beauty” celebrated in the banquet dialogue of Plato; 
source of the youthfulness of those godly forms in the Olympic 
Temple of Zeus; the very elixir behind the art of the great Greek 
sculptors. 

Emerson says in this connection, “Half his strength he put not 
forth!” meaning that we are allowed only to divine the portion of 
power intended to be directed from within outward. “‘O Iole! how 
did you know that Hercules was a god?’ ‘Because,’ answered Iole, 
‘I was content the moment my eyes fell on him. When I beheld 
Theseus, I desired that I might see him offer battle, or at least guide 
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his horses in the chariot race; but Hercules did not wait for a con- 
test; he conquered whether he stood, or walked, or sat, or whatever 
thing he did.’ ” 

Toil, battle, exertion lead the mind to think of approaching ex- 
haustion—of the limits to endurance; their beauty, therefore, is not 
so great as the beauty of effortless, playful lightness—no matter how 
fine the artistic execution. “Toil is something objectionable; the god 
is essentially different from the hero (to use my own language: that 
attribute of godliness—light feet! ).” 

Emerson warns us more than once against overrating the difh- 
culties involved in performances of mighty deeds; against doing 
noble natures the injustice of expecting of them “a struggle against 
temptation.” In fact, Emerson’s idea even of the hero has nothing 
about it of toil and trouble: “The hero is a mind of such balance that 
no disturbances can shake his will, but pleasantly and as it were mer- 
rily he advances to his own music, alike in frightful alarms and in 
the tipsy mirth of universal dissoluteness.” One might say, perhaps, 
that Emerson does not sufficiently stress the fact that the prehistory 
of this playful lightness is composed of toil and battle (though he 
knows the law: “We acquire the strength we have overcome”). 
This may be the flaw at which Nietzsche aimed his affectionately 
ironic remark: “Emerson . . . such a one as feeds instinctively on 
sheer ambrosia; as leaves untouched the indigestible . . . his spirit 
is always finding reasons to be satisfied, and even thankful.” But 
this ignoring of troubled prehistory is precisely the Greek variety of 
“superficiality”: The statue of the winner of the Delphic chariot race 
betrays no vestige of the struggle. (Here is the point, too, where 
the friends, Carlyle and Emerson, depart the farthest from each 
other. Emerson seemed to Carlyle too “far away from earth,” 
whereas Carlyle in comparison with Emerson seems rather too 
“weighted down with earth.” That is why Carlyle did not appeal 
to Nietzsche, who, fundamentally, felt as Emerson.) 

Man at his akmé is not simply a beautiful picture! He must ferti- 
lize and allow himself to be fertilized. Here the sign of the antique 
temper is freedom; freedom understood positively, as the work of 
rendering superlatively effectual one’s own powers as well as those 
of one’s neighbor; negatively, as antipathy to violence of every kind 
—to compulsion, conquest, moral pressure, annihilation by the masses. 
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That is why in the life of the antique world there were two 
forms of social relationship particularly highly developed—contest 
and friendship. Characterizing the life of the Greeks, Nietzsche 
names these two together: “ ‘Always shalt thou be the foremost one 
and dominate above others: no one shall love thy jealous soul, unless 
he be a friend’—this caused a thrill in the soul of a Greek: with this 
he ‘went his way to greatness.” 

It is one of the greatest achievements of the Greek genius that 
it permitted the warlike energies in man to measure themselves 
against each other in such a way that, instead of working for mutual 
destruction, they contributed to a reciprocal enhancement. Through 
various kinds of contest this was achieved. During the period be- 
tween the Trojan and the Peloponnesian wars, the custom of Agons 
prevailed in one department of life after another—from the boxing 
bout to the production of the tragedy. Herewith a reason for the 
enormous productivity of the masters of that era, and for the sublime 
quality of their work! 

Not for nothing did Nietzsche, in a single sentence, link the 
mood of the contest with friendship. In the contest each of the com- 
batants strives to improve only himself; yet actually in doing so he 
improves the opponent too. In friendship the case is reversed. The 
friend wishes to help his friend and to see him increase in power, 
honor, and happiness—and in this procedure he himself, uncon- 
sciously, grows too. Socrates—in Plato’s Banguet—wishes to educate 
Alcibiades to a chaste manliness; for chastity is the crown still lack- 
ing to this noblest youth of Athens. Thus, Socrates abstains physi- 
cally from the universally adulated favorite and becomes himself a 
hero of chastity. 

Emerson’s idea of freedom and of friendship is entirely at one 
with the Ancient. He is a man who wishes no more to offer violence 
than to receive it. Yet what he means is not “live and let live!” He 
means, rather, susceptibility to everything that will bring into play 
one’s native, spontaneous forces; and, on the other hand, an awaken- 
ing of this susceptibility in others; sensitiveness for the things to 
which others will react to the full extent of their powers. In his 
essay, “History,” Emerson reveals himself as a man who reacts joy- 
fully to everything that stimulates his spontaneity and intensifies his 
energy. In “Self-Reliance” he stresses more the negative side; he 
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says, as it were: “I react to nothing that depresses me with its sugges- 
tions, or that distracts me from the exercise of my own peculiar 
strength.” 

Influence of this variety—influence such as the free man can per- 
mit himself to accept from others—he will expect to find affecting 
his neighbor too. At least, he will be truly happy only where he 
can be conscious of such an influence in play. Emerson’s writings— 
in particular the essay, “Character”—are rich with examples of the 
magic power that emanates, where there is genuine strength, eleva- 
tion, and goodness of the will, into the surrounding world and rules 
it. After reading much of Emerson a person becomes filled with the 
certainty that authority without compulsion was and is not only desir- 
able and imaginable on earth, but in fact existent! actually existent, 
everywhere, in large and small, a thousandfold. Obviously Emer- 
son’s influence upon his audience was itself an authority of this kind. 

There is to be deduced from all this a theory and practice of 
social living that is rare in the modern age. Emerson’s hospitality 
to the thoughts of others, while his own convictions remained undis- 
turbed, is perhaps the most beautiful example of the antique sort of 
intellectual intercourse to be found in the nineteenth century. When 
he treats the problems of domestic, social, and political life, Emerson 
constantly works variations upon Plato’s great conception of “Jus- 
tice”; that is to say, if each of the parts would “do its share” with 
all its strength careless of praise or blame, the whole would flourish. 
Indeed, we may see an example of this principle in the working of 
our body: when each organ is fulfilling its particular function, the 
compound organism is at its best. 

But it must be noted that there is a restriction to be made here 
which Emerson, who so gladly “leaves untouched the indigestible,” 
omits to indicate. Not everybody is born to this freedom! We have 
to consider as prerequisite a sort of undefiled zaste and conscience. 
By “taste” I mean here an unfailing native sense for the thing that 
makes for strength, that brings support, restores, enhances. And I 
mean by “conscience,” a clear awareness as to one’s own capacities 
and tasks. The right to personal freedom is founded upon the propo- 
sition that, in so far as I am of age, no one can possibly know better 
than myself what it is that profits me, and of what I am capable. 
Autonomy of person implies immediate certainty as to what influ- 
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ences are to be accepted and what declined, what resolutions to be 
maintained and what rejected. A society that consisted of such free 
agents would be—without any compulsion of organization—a per- 
fectly functioning organism; for each member would enter into only 
such relationships as would be salubrious to himself, and, vice versa, 
would be effective only in so far as he was a furtherance to others. 
However, the prerequisite condition of undefiled taste and conscience 
is beset with such a multiplicity of both outer and inner disturbances 
that only in the very few can it win for itself a pre-eminence enduring 
enough to warrant any right to unrestricted personal freedom. These 
very few are the aristocrats of republican liberty. Above them no 
power of state or church, no court of physical or spiritual coercion 
need be set in watch. They can govern themselves and each other 
without compulsion—with an effectiveness that is possible only among 
the free. 

The Platonic principle of “Justice,” implying as it does that 
every part must “do its share,” just as each organ attends to its par- 
ticular function within the economy of the organism—this principle 
is exhibited even in the writing of Emerson and Nietzsche. Each 
essay, each aphorism, expresses a definite thought or viewpoint, 
recklessly, unconcerned about misunderstandings, prodigal to the 
heart’s content with illustrations and applications; or again, intent 
on pithiness and point. An assortment of apparent contradictions— 
and yet to the inclusive eye it all completes itself, just as hand and 
foot, mouth and stomach complete each other. 

The ripening of the seed marks the end of the development of 
the plant. I compare it with the thinking of the philosopher. 
“Thought is the seed of action.” “In the beginning was the Word!” 
begins the Gospel of St. John, the most Greek part of the New Testa- 
ment. In the beginning! For the thought is the thing-invisible—in- 
conspicuous and alone—to be cherished and fostered if the visible, 
grosser forms of practical reality are to be developed from it, pure 
and undefiled. “The softest words bring the storm. Thoughts that 
come with a dove-step rule the world.” “Why should we be cowed 
by the name of action? ’Tis a trick of the senses,—no more. We 
know that the ancestor of every action is a thought. The poor mind 
does not seem to itself to be anything unless it have an outside 
badge. . . . The rich mind lies in the sun and sleeps, and is Nature. 
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To think is to act.” “It was the rule of our poets, in the legends of 
fairy lore, that the fairies largest in power were the least in size.” 
The feeling of all this is completely classic; for in what tiny space 
do the antique temple, statue, epigram, laconic sentence, assert what 
is most significant, most moving! 

The wisdom of the Ancients—I am including folk wisdom and 
philosophy—has as its kernel: knowledge of the will, its capabilities 
and its limits. In the will are focused the energies of the man; 
through it they work together upon the environment. Whatever lies 
beyond the reach of the will, in so far as it stands opposed to the 
will, is called “Fate.” One of the happiest and most illuminating of 
Emerson’s definitions is this: Fate is limitation of power. 

The attitude of the antique man to fate betrays—even in Homer 
—a popular talent for wisdom. To know or to sense the limits of 
the will, but within these limits to act as powerfully as possible, is 
the substance of this national, Hellenic philosophy. Hector knows 
Troy will fall; that is fate; no will can avert it. Achilles knows his 
life will be short; Providence has arranged it so. But before the 
inevitable last day enormous fields of action offer themselves to our 
exploit; it is fitting, therefore, to expend the utmost of energy, so 
that, if there really be limits set upon the might of every mortal, 
the terrain within these limits may be measured in every direction, 
to the very edge. Frequently it is only in this manner that one may 
come to learn where the borders really are; often they are estimated 
too narrowly—more often still, too broadly. Accurate knowledge in 
this matter is a characteristic of the Ancient Sage. 

Solon reminded Croesus that there is no man alive with strength 
enough to preserve for himself forever the enjoyment of happiness. 
But he did not intend that pessimistically. In the same breath he 
extolled the manfully active life, struggle, and death of the simple 
Greek citizen as perfect happiness. Greek tragedy is inexhaustible 
in its applications of such wisdom. It is precisely here that it has 
its life. The thought of the Greek tragic poets flourishes on the 
comparison of human power with the thing beyond it. Proud, joyful 
affirmation of the greatness of human knowledge, will, and ability, 
alternates with a horror of the overstraining, the violence, the sui- 
cidal presumption of those who overestimate their own capacity. The 
problem here is always that of the measurement of forces: misjudg- 
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ment is opposed to correct judgment. In a chorus from the Amtigone 
of Sophocles: 


Much there lives that is mighty; yet, 
There is nothing of more might than man. . . 


and in the concluding words of the Oedipus Tyrannus, this mood, 
so strangely mixed of admiration and horror, finds open utterance. 
But it is so throughout Sophocles. As with Aeschylus, there lies ever- 
present this same tension at the root. The tragic heroism of Socrates 
reveals this sentiment again. He knows that he has not long to live; 
he doubts immortality (the true Socrates of the Apology, not the 
Platonic one of the Phaidon); through his appearance he will, and 
must, make himself hated everywhere—but as long as he still draws 
breath he will never cease to “do his share”—to “refute” the old, 
and to “deliver” the young. 

Oriental fatalism does not know this proud and joyous strength 
to act in the face of the inevitable. The will-worshipers of our own 
day forget too easily, on the other hand, whatever exists. beyond 
their power. Classical Stoicism in its best exponents (Cleanthes, 
Epictetus), is the purest expression of the certainty that our main 
task is to delimit correctly that which stands within our strength 
from that which stands beyond our strength—and to proceed then, 
in joyous determination, to the bounds of the possible. 

Nietzsche coined for this sentiment the expression amor fati. His 
own innermost nature, he says, is amor fati. The same formula may 
be applied to the unforgettable ending of the Emersonian essay, 
Fate. If fate be synonymous with limitation of power, then “to 
know one’s fate” means “to know one’s strength,” and to trust it 
neither too much nor too little. Many lose all mirth when they be- 
come conscious of their limitations; many would even sigh with 
Hamlet, “man delights not me.” But, then, does my field of vision 
lose its value because a horizon runs around it? Am I disgusted with 
my plot of ground because a fence is hemming it in? No! Now I 
know, at last, what belongs to me. 

Amor fati is applicable not only to the personal fate of the philos- 
opher. It is also the formula for a universal observation. The young 
man will not understand what fate is, because he has hardly begun 
yet to inquire, through a free exercise of his forces, into the limits 
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of his power. The old man will not love fate, because he will find 
that the well-known limits shut him in too closely. The sovereign 
observer will be little concerned about these opposites. But neither 
can he accept the Calvinistic predestination (which came close enough 
to Emerson), because, if only a portion of mankind is preordained 
to blessedness and the other portion to damnation, how should the 
latter portion love its fate; and how should the observer love it? 
No! Even the narrowest limits leave elbowroom—“our basest beg- 
gars are in the poorest thing superfluous”—anyone who would deny 
that, might as well try to smother us. And on the other hand, no 
one, not even Croesus, can laugh with impunity at a reminder of 
the limits of human might. 

Hence then, finally, arises the oft repeated cry which Emerson 
delivers in unison with the Biblical wisdom of Solomon: “Fill the 
hour! Do right, now!” It is the same sentiment as the one in 
Goethe’s maxim: 


Noch ist es Tag, da riihre sich der Mann! 
Die Nacht bricht ein, da niemand wirken kann. 


The night, the future, death—those are symbols of the limits of our 
power; symbols of the thing that we cannot—or can only in the 
slightest—overcome. They stir us to an awareness of our true field 
of action. 

But the word fate—that is to say, “limit of our might”—reminds 
us too of forces that come working from beyond these limits. We 
call them “Nature” or “God.” It has been often argued whether 
“God” and “Nature” be the same. Curious statement of the prob- 
lem! In so far as the forces that surpass all human will are known 
and described only in terms of their effects, we call them “Nature.” 
But when it is they themselves that are affirmed, approved, beloved, 
when their influence intensifies our own forces and the forces of 
things we love—then we apprehend them as “godly.” And it is 
precisely the men of the greatest will who know these influences as 
“Gnspiration.” It was a Greek, himself a man of great—even of too 
great—will who extolled the “divine frenzy” as the source of all 
blessings: Plato in the Phaidros. Emerson follows him when he 
says: “Nothing great was ever achieved without enthusiasm. The 
way of life is wonderful; it is by abandonment,” and “What am I? 
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What has my will done to make me what I am? Nothing. I have 
been floated into this thought, this hour, this connection of events, 
by secret currents of might and mind, and my ingenuity and wilful- 
ness have not thwarted, have not aided to an appreciable degree.” 
Nietzsche’s doctrine in his posthumous work, The Will to Power, 
also culminates in the observation that we do not determine what 
we want, and that precisely the best of our willing comes to us as 
involuntary inspiration. In the posthumous autobiographical work, 
Ecce homo, he describes his inspired condition during the creation 
of Zarathustra: “The term, revelation—in the sense that suddenly, 
with unspeakable certainty and sharpness, something becomes visible, 
audible; something that shocks and upsets one to the very depths— 
is simply a description of the actual fact. One hears, without seek- 
ing; one accepts, without asking who it is that gives. A thought 
flares up like lightning, with inevitability, without hesitation as to 
the form. I have never had a choice. . . . Everything happened 
involuntarily to the utmost degree, but like a storm of freedom, 
of absoluteness, of might, of godliness. . . .” It is no contradiction, 
but a completion to this, when Nietzsche in another passage exalts 
“a high, strong will,” as “the most delightful thing growing on 
earth”; and when Emerson says: “The one serious and formidable 
thing in nature is a will. Society is servile from want of will.” 

It is affecting to see, how, in a group of related spirits of the 
nineteenth century—Carlyle, Emerson, Burckhardt, Nietzsche; the 
Scotchman, the New Englander, the Swiss, the German—the same 
thought, hesitatingly and with profound emotion, persists in assert- 
ing itself. Already in Carlyle, Emerson’s older friend, we find: 
“Force, Force, everywhere Force; we ourselves a mysterious Force 
in the centre of that,” and “Strength, well understood, is the meas- 
ure of all worth.” Nietzsche’s friend and forerunner, Jakob Burck- 
hardt, sees the “Will to Power” everywhere at work; but he straight- 
way declares it to be “the evil per se.” In this observing scholar 
there is mixed delight and horror. He is forever being tempted to 
describe this horror—this evil; and yet, he feels himself to be per- 
sonally threatened by it and disquieted. 

It has already been frequently pointed out that Emerson, in a 
certain sense, anticipated Nietzsche’s doctrine. In the essay, “Power,” 
he says, in fact: “Life is a search after power.” But the new knowl- 
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edge brings about in him an emotional conflict. “I would gladly be 
moral and keep due metes and bounds, which I dearly love, and 
allow the most to the will of man; but I have set my heart on 
honesty in this chapter, and I can see nothing at last, in success or 
failure, than more or less of vital force supplied from the Eternal.” 

Emerson tried to recognize the “Will to Power” as a principle 
rather of experience than of valuation: “Power is, in nature, the es- 
sential measure of right.” But there is always a color of sympathy 
about this assertion; and once, in an observation on the mechanical 
utilization of steampower, he lets drop the sentence: “Where is 
power, is not devil, but is God.” Nietzsche overcomes this conflict. 
For him “Will to Power” is the highest principle of evaluation as 
well as the most comprehensive principle of experience. But power 
he chiefly glorifies—though this is not the whole nor the essence of 
his meaning—in the narrower sense of force. 

What explanation is there for this discord in Emerson and this 
onesidedness in Nietzsche? I conclude from it that both men have 
unwittingly taken over the concepts of the very people against whom 
they stand opposed. The timorous and the violent recognize power 
only as force—the former suffering, the latter wielding it. But the 
timorous and the violent determine linguistic usage, for they are 
the ones in the majority. Now, it is actually impossible that force 
should rightly be called “the evil per se,” for it is in many situations 
not only indispensable, but even capable of bordering on the sublime. 
Yet force, on the whole, is a form of power that has to be overcome, 
because it diminishes the energies around it. The man who can let 
freedom abide around him and can yet remain the master will have 
command over the full powers of his group; the tyrant will have 
command over only the half. Where the peculiar value of the an- 
tique examples lies is in the fact that they exhibit forms, develop- 
ments, and pinnacles of power, but of power without compulsion. 
Christianity too, in its battle against timidity and violence, disen- 
gages energies that conquer without compulsion. Why then were 
Emerson and Nietzsche rather antique than Christian tempers? 

Christianity presupposed—as Judaism did before it—a corrupt 
and decaying world: the late antique; and, in later centuries, the 
still barbarous, blunt existence of the north. In such a world the 
Savior is the apostle, the great antidote, the principle of redemption 
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—healing and comforting to the hopeless, amidst luxuriance a mod- 
erator, softening and taming to brutality. However, one is constantly 
coming upon people who cannot possibly be true Christians, because 
they are by nature too pure, too sinless, too temperate to need the 
Christian antidote, but yet who, on the other hand, do not content © 
themselves in merely communicating their own innocence and serenity 
to others. (In doth these ways can one be a Christian?) These latter 
strive, rather, in the fullness of their well-developed, childish-manly 
natures, less for salvation, redemption, healing, than for intensifica- 
tion and perfection; and they try to achieve this through philosophy. 
Such men were Emerson and Nietzsche; both the sons of ministers; 
both youthfully clean through inbred discipline. 

They derived from the concrete life of antiquity an idea, a prin- 
ciple, which had in that life never quite achieved abstract clarity— 
the principle of the identity of value-quantum with power-quantum. 
After all, the fundamental proposition: “The greater the strength, 
the higher the value,” is no more than an application of that general 
equation of highest power with highest good, which, in all times and 
in all places, has been expressed in the concept, God. Whenever this 
basic principle, abstracted from the temper of antiquity, strikes root 
in an antique spirit, it will yield—as once it yielded to an Emerson 
and a Nietzsche—good conscience as to the essential nature of the 
self; and it will help the spirit achieve full culmination. 








WHAT PRICE IDEOLOGY? 


ROGER SHAW 


OUR HARD-LOOKING, black-garbed S. S. Elite Guards were 

sitting around a café table in Berlin. Music was blaring, beer 
foaming, toasts resounding to Hitler and against the Semites. One of 
the black men grinned, and asked a riddle. “How do you turn our 
Minister of Labor into a Jew with two matches?” he demanded. 
Nobody seemed to know. They merely smiled. The Minister’s 
name was Dr. Robert Ley. “Take your pair of matches and make 
a V,” said the Guard. “Then our Ley becomes their Levy.” The 
little group roared with gustful mirth. They were gay. Paris had 
fallen. 

Another of their number took up the theme. “Our Air Chief, 
General Erhard Milch, he’s one too,” said he. Nobody denied it. 
It seemed that Milch was an old regular—a friend of Goering’s— 
and that was enough. He was the best airman in Greater Germany. 
He was useful, as was Ley, a veteran Nazi politico who was prolabor 
and knew how to make employers walk the plank. Certainly Ley 
had a Semitic appearance, and the name Milch was hardly Aryan. 

A few months prior came the “Jew terror” that rocked the world, 
emanating out from the dozen synagogues of Berlin, the score of 
Vienna, and the scattered remainder all over the Third Reich. There 
was something illogical about it all; something amiss; something, 
in fact, screwy. If these two men had been high office-holders under 
the savage Aryan laws, what price ideology? 

The first Soviet Foreign Minister was a nobleman, and the son 
of a Czarist potentate. The first Soviet commander-in-chief had been 
an officer in the Czar’s Imperial Guard. Long live the proletariat! 

In the heat of the Czechoslovakian crisis, Miss Dorothy Thomp- 
son maintained that the Western democracies must stand together 
against the dictatorships. Mr. William Randolph Hearst, on the 
other hand, believed that England was basically aristocratic and 
France communistic at heart, and that the American brand of de- 
mocracy had better remain apart from such contamination. Although 
Mr. Hearst and Miss Thompson appeared to disagree in this and 
other matters, the approach of both of them was ideological. 
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But Pope Urban VIII was not so ideological when he espoused 
the Protestant cause in the Thirty Years’ War of 1618-48. This gay 
dog of the Renaissance was interested chiefly in his art collections 
and the substantial acquisition of wealth. An aristocratic Florentine, 
he regarded the Thirty Years primarily as a study in Realpolitik, 
and disliked the House of Hapsburg, fountainhead of the Catholic 
side. 

Urban was friendly to France, as he was hostile to Austria, and 
Catholic France, too, was aiding the German Protestants, in alliance 
with the Protestant Swedes. The leader of this Protestant crusade 
was the Catholic Cardinal Richelieu, the dictator at Paris. As the 
so-called religious issue became bitterer and bitterer, the realistic 
Pope became the more amused, and even took the field in Italy 
against the neighboring Hapsburg puppets. Urban was considered, 
at the time, what we should call today a parlor Bolshevik, or a hun- 
dred years ago a parlor Jacobin. The fact that the Hapsburg’s 
“Catholic” generalissimo was an astrologizing Protestant named 
Wallenstein (who made $11,000,000 by renting the Kaiser his pri- 
vate army of one hundred thousand men) especially interested the 
practical Urban. 

In this highly ideological Thirty Years’ affair, Scotch and Irish 
mercenaries (regardless of religion) fought haphazard on either side 
or both sides, and it was a mixed group of these international Celts 
who finally murdered Wallenstein, to please the deeply religious 
Kaiser. Wallenstein, however, was not assassinated because of his 
religious views or manner of life, but because his mammoth business 
operations were giving him a capitalistic lien on nearly everything 
in the Germanies. He was a robber baron in the last-century Ameri- 
can sense, rather than in the primitive, hand-to-mouth manner of 
his contemporaries along the Rhine and Danube. He was unques- 
tionably the greatest German before Old Fritz and Bismarck, and 
his fetish was hardly ideology. It was power. Interestingly enough, 
Wallenstein hailed from Bohemia, and was part Czech and part 
Sudeten. . 

The French and Spanish Bourbon governments in the American 
Revolutionary War were none too ideological. They sought to 
weaken England, and that was sufficient unto the day. They were 
dictatorial, while the struggling Thirteen Colonies were democratic 
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according to the novel doctrines of Rousseau. They were ultra- 
Catholic, while the colonists were defiantly Protestant or agnostic. 
In fact, the budding liberties of eighteenth-century London were far 
closer to the American ideal than were the benevolent despots of 
Paris and Madrid. 

It is true that the Dutch republican oligarchy helped the Ameri- 
cans late in the war, but the slight part of The Netherlands was far 
outweighed by the Alsatian and Swiss mercenaries of King Louis; 
and the Holy Inquisition, alas, still raged through the Spanish pos- 
sessions. French regulars were mobbed by their American allies in 
New England, as at Boston and Newport, but by and large such 
Papist considerations did not trouble the antipapal heads of Benja- 
min Franklin and Thomas Jefferson. Had they believed in republican 
solidarity, their only allies would have been the Swiss mountaineers, 
the Venetian plutocrats, and the money-mad Amsterdammers, plus 
perhaps the Hetman of the faraway Cossacks and an already crum- 
bling Poland, with its anarchistic herd of ennobled cowboys. 

True, an international gang of ideologists aided the Americans: 
Prussian, French, English, Polish, Irish, Scotch; Steuben, Paine, 
Lafayette, Conway, Pulaski, Kosciuszko, Gates, Lee, Jones, De Kalb, 
and a swarm of others. But it was the orthodox, nonideological 
allies that turned the tide after Saratoga—“the bombardiers of the 
Bourbons”—and not the 1781 edition of the 1938 International 
Brigade. At Yorktown, M. Rochambeau and M. De Grasse were 
hardly revolutionists. They were loyal helpers; but they were Counts 
and antidemocrats, and behaved as such. 

During the twenties, thirties, forties, and fifties of the last cen- 
tury, the radical Yankees were the ideological foes of European 
despotism, and berated the “medieval” Old World at the drop of a 
hat. But contemporary American cartoons and pamphlets show how 
strongly these Yankee radicals espoused the cause of Czarist Russia 
against comparatively liberal England and France in the Crimean 
War era. They cheered every Czarist success, deemed Sebastopol 
impregnable, and belittled their English cousins and their erstwhile 
French allies. England was still the traditional enemy, Louis Na- 
poleon was unpopular across the Atlantic, while the Russians never 
bothered us. As a reward for our attitude, a Russian fleet visited 
our shores in the Civil War, with promises of aid in case England 
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and France should take the side of the Confederacy. Lincoln much 
appreciated this Czarist token, for after all, great democrats must 
stick together. The visiting Russian sailors were feted in New York 
and San Francisco, while “free” England and France toasted the 
Southern slaveholders. 

In the World War, Woodrow Wilson made the world safe for 
democracy, and he overwhelmed autocracy as exemplified by the 
Central Powers. His democratic allies consisted of the remnants of 
Czardom, the Japanese Mikado, a Tammany Hall machine in Italy 
which lacked only the efficiency of Fascism, the Oriental potentates 
of Hindustan, a group of Hispanic-American dictators, and England. 
England had been democratic for barely three years when the war 
broke out, for the House of Lords did not lose its aristocratic veto- 
power until 1911, which made it supreme in a decisively negative 
way. The English recruiting posters read “Your King and Country 
Need You”—and King always came first. France, Belgium, and 
Serbia were really democratic, but Portugal, China, and the one- 
party American South were considerably less so. 

Among the autocracies from which we made the world so safe 
were democratic South Germany, democratic peasant Bulgaria, with- 
out nobility or even capitalists, and Austria proper, which was fed- 
eral and allowed considerable latitude to a wide range of races and 
creeds. It was democratic enough to be chaotic in parliamentary polli- 
tics, and army discipline was lax enough to be laughable. The con- 
flicting Austrian polyglots—Teutons, Czechs, Poles, Italians, Slovenes 
—outvoted one another and denounced the Hapsburgs with perfect 
freedom. Cabinet ministers were seldom Germanic, although the 
Hapsburgs were. The Jews were as happy as grigs. Even in Ger- 
many, the ruler was lampooned and cartooned as was never done 
in England. 

Prussia was a plutocracy, with a three-class voting system that 
would have delighted many American Republicans. This was based 
on the tax list, whereby a third of the votes went to the rich men 
paying a third of the taxes. Under this system, Herr Krupp was 
popularly supposed to possess a third of the votes in Essen single- 
handed, while his directors and “creatures,” paying another third 
of the taxes, gave him two thirds of the ballots. The other ineffec- 
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tive third consisted of many thousands of politically helpless work- 
men, who could vote freely but quite in vain. 

Turkey during the war functioned as a “Roman” triumvirate 
under Enver, Djemal, and Talaat, three radical politicians. Enver, 
strongly Germanophile, had a Kaiserlich mustache, but after the war 
turned Bolshevik. The others were pudgy and corrupt, and did not 
care for Armenians. Inonu, now the Turkish dictator, did not like this 
triumvirate, although he did his duty on the various warfronts. He 
was a better general than the small and gallant Enver. 

Hungary was an oligarchy of landed gentry, like eighteenth- 
century England. The feudal nobility ran things, and the Austrian 
Kaisers were only their very nominal Kings. They treated their 
minority races badly, although in religious matters they were far 
more liberal than Catholic Austria proper. Poland, feudal and un- 
ruly like Hungary, was on each side in the war, and was hardly a 
credit to whichever side claimed it as an ally. That much for the 
ideology of Woodrow Wilson, who made the world so safe for de- 
mocracy that it went Fascist. 

Today Hitler, despite Miss Thompson, is the strangest non- 
ideological case of them all. For Hitler is at war with Left, Right, 
and Center simultaneously. It is extraordinary. In world politics 
the Vatican is supposed to occupy the extreme Right. It denounced 
Hitler in no uncertain thunders. It called him names out of ancient 
history. Also on the Right are the Hapsburg and Bourbon pretenders 
to the Austrian and French thrones. They, too, denounce Hitler. So 
does one of the leading Hindu potentates, a man straight from the 
pages of Esguire. Nor, in America, does the militant D. A. R. care 
for the Berchtesgaden badboy. To the Left, Hitler may yet be at 
war with the International at Moscow. He is a foe of organized 
labor, and the Yankee C.1.O. dislikes him heartily. Atheists hate his 
neopaganism almost as much as do the Catholics. Pacifists want to 
fight him. He denounces the capitalists and democrats, and of course 
the Jews, many of whom are Center liberals. In the Center, too, 
are the majority of Protestant churches, and except for the Austrian 
Lutherans and certain Buchmanites and Christian Scientists, they are 
mostly opposed to him. Hence today, in the anti-Hitler camp, we 
find Catholics, Protestants, Jews, and atheists. We find capitalists and 
Communists and organized labor. We find parlor pinks and Orien- 
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tal despots. We find royalists and republicans and militarists and 
pacifists. They are all loosely united against a personality, a man. 
They all have practical reasons, and doubtless good ones. Hitler is 
neither of Right, nor Left, nor Center. He is, instead, of some 
Blitz Dimension peculiar to himself. And in the face of. Hitler, 
remembering history, what price ideology in the second year of 
the second World War? And what, pray tell, of the totalitarian 
Churchill, who defends “free” England? Reguiescatis in pace, dear 
ideologists. 








A LETTER TO THE EDITORS 


SomE CoMMENTs BY PRoFEssoR HERSKOvITS* 
To the Editors of the South Atlantic Quarterly: 


My attention has been called to an article called “Ba-ad Nigger” by 
Dr. H. C. Brearley in your issue of January, 1939, wherein reference is 
made to certain assumptions of mine regarding the carryover of a lin- 
guistic habit of Africans in the New World. ‘The sentence immediately 
preceding the statement to which I have reference (p. 75), is as fol- 
lows: “In many Negro communities this . . . emphasis upon heroic 
deviltry is so marked that the very word bad often loses its original sig- 
nificance and may be used as an epithet of honor.” Later (p. 76), the 
statement is made: “If this esteem for ‘bad’ men is really African in 
origin, contact with the whites has not destroyed it. . . . the Negro’s 
love of derringdo may be partly an overcompensation for the generally 
observed docility of the natives of central West Africa and for the en- 
forced servility of slavery and later Jim Crow-ism.” 

I cannot see that these interpretations are justified by the facts. The 
use of the word “bad” by Negroes—e.g., “ugly,” in Guiana, or malin, 
in Haiti—is much more an expression of admiration for cleverness in a 
contest of wits than it is for deviltry in action. It is, of course, possible 
that an extension of this concept has been operative in the pathological 
situations which Dr. Brearley describes, but to imply that the heroic 
outlaw of our own culture in Negro life is a survival of an African tradi- 
tion is best refuted by our knowledge that in Africa itself, as in most 
New World Negro communities, though cleverness may be admired, 
banditry is not esteemed. The African outlaw is a phenomenon whom I, 
at least, have never come upon, either in the course of my own field 
research, or during my reading in literature. 

As to the “generally observed docility of the natives of central West 
Africa,” I believe we are again confronted with an assertion that a 
knowledge of the patterns of African life does not justify. The area of 
West Africa to which Dr. Brearley presumably refers is noted for the 
warring empires of its earlier history. Certainly today the stereotype 
docile Negro is the exception rather than the rule. It has been one of 
the grave mistakes of historians, I believe, to underestimate the fighting 
qualities of the Negro. In the last two or three years papers by Dr. 
Harvey Wish (in the Journal of Negro History) and Mr. Herbert 


* The accompanying letter from Professor Herskovits was received shortly after 
the article referred to appeared. The editors regret the delay in its publication. 
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Aptheker (in the same journal and Science and Society) have shown 
that the history of Southern slavery is one in which Negro protests figured 
to a far greater degree than slave docility. One can likewise point to 
the successful revolt of the Maroons of Jamaica, the overthrow of the 
French in Haiti, the quasi-independence of the Negroes of the Guiana 
bush and the numerous Negro uprisings in Brazil and other parts of 
Latin America during the period of slavery as further evidence of the 
untenability of this hypothesis of Negro docility. 

I believe that the study of the retention of Africanisms in the New 
World offers important leads of practical significance for the problems 
of interracial relations. All care must be exercised, however, that in em- 
ploying this approach, the discovery that Africanisms have not been 
stamped out in the New World be not permitted so to carry a student 
away that he will fail to give due weight to all elements entering into 
the contact situation. It is my impression that the materiais with which 
the article in question deals have not been given a sufficient weighing 
of this kind, with the result that certain well-established historical facts 
have been somewhat distorted in their interpretation. 

Me LviLLE J. HERsKovits, 
Professor of Anthropology 
Northwestern University. 
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SENTIMENTALISM OUT OF PURITANISM 


REicious TRENDs IN ENGLIsH Poetry. By Hoxie Neal Fairchild. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. xiii, 612. $5.00. 


In his recently published Religious Trends in English Poetry, Profes- 
sor Fairchild warily and sometimes wearily makes his way through major 
and minor English verse written between the years 1700 and 1740 in 
the attempt to arrive at some conclusions about the influence of current 
religious ideas on the imagination of poets in that era. His basic list in- 
cludes 128 poets, and 21 more receive at least cursory attention. He lets 
the poets speak amply for themselves and is admirably conscious of the 
fact that in a study of this kind the forgotten poets—sometimes best sellers 
—are often more important than the great men whose footsteps on the 
sands of time are still clearly discernible. He lets them all speak and 
then draws his conclusions, as we may draw ours also. Pope and Thom- 
son end the survey, and, finally, the author amplifies his own personal 
theories in a chapter called “Protestantism and Sentimentalism.” - Mr. 
Fairchild makes it clear in the Preface that his conception of religion is 
not going to be rigid but loose and hospitable, and though it must have 
been difficult for an Anglo-Catholic like himself to do it, he adheres to 
that conception throughout the book. “Any idea or sentiment which a 
poet seems to regard as religious is grist for my mill, and I shall include 
poetic responses to philosophical and scientific trends which have significant 
religious implications.” 

The period turns out, as I suppose we all know, to be almost dead 
to the values of sacramental religion. The symbols of faith which stirred 
the loyalties of men in the seventeenth century seem for the time being 
to be but ghosts, not worth fighting for in the new age of scientific prog- 
ress. Pride of intellect, the first of the seven deadly sins, is blatantly con- 
spicuous. Lack of logic, in what Mr. Fairchild calls “the muddle of the 
age,” appears side by side with intellectual overconfidence. The religion 
of St. Thomas, who confidently disregarded the winds and clouds to sow 
a faith that at least follows its first postulates without logical disintegration 
is replaced by an incongruous compromise between Newtonianism and a 
kind of pseudo-pantheism. God writes his poem of the universe. Newton 
thinks the thoughts of God after him, and the man of taste finds an 
enthusiastic substitute for religion in the praise of universal harmony. One 
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finds oneself, as one always does, wandering between two worlds, one 
dead, the other powerless to be born, but there is danger that the muddle- 
headedness of the period in this respect may be exaggerated. Poets have 
usually underestimated the virtues of logic, to put it mildly. They select 
from the stream of human consciousness apparent to them those concep- 
tions which touch their imaginations, and they may be moved to magnify 
intuition on one page and the patterning mind on the next, expose the- 
ories of monads in motion at one moment and in the next find at least a 
shelf for an absentee God. Every age is a muddle in its attitudes towards 
religion, because the essential mystery of religion—as Dean Swift insisted 
quite rightly—will not bear much discussion. To the Catholic mind, 
Protestant disregard for dogma, the exaltation of general benevolence in- 
stead of creeds, must be peculiarly distressing and muddlesome. 

Mr. Fairchild regards the romantic movement in English poetry as a 
direct historical outgrowth of eighteenth-century sentimentalism, the 
phosphorescent gleam on the meat kept too long. He is out of sympathy 
with the emotional expansiveness, the expression of which in these poets 
is usually vapid enough, though sometimes it approaches a genuine mysti- 
cism. The substitution of original goodness for original sin he explains 
by analyzing the decay of rigid Puritan concepts of religion towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, especially the decay in Calvinistic beliefs: 
Under the rationalistic influences of the Enlightenment the Calvinist’s formal be- 
liefs decay more rapidly than his inward religious emotions. He loses most of his 
creed, but he retains, in a blurred and softened form, emotions which his creed 
had both reflected and fostered. The God above him becomes more shadowy than 
the God within him, until at last he is left with the basic attitude of sentimentalism— 
a sense of inward virtue and freedom which must somehow find corroboration in 
the nature of the universe. Just enough brimstone remains to tinge his optimism 
with melancholy, just enough other-worldliness to make him shrink at times from 


the civilization which he has built. It is fitting that Jean-Jacques should have been 
reared in Geneva. 


This attempt to explain the flaccidities of eighteenth-century religious 
thinking as a development from earlier Puritanism is Mr. Fairchild’s main 
contribution to criticism in this book. He argues his case with considerable 
force, and most scholars will be convinced of the general truth of his 
position, though they may think that position oversimplified. Some will 
doubtless continue to prefer the economic to the religious explanation, and 
Mr. Fairchild keeps that possibility always before us by his use of an ex- 
ecrable pun “middle-classicism.” 

The book contains valuable data naturally for the study of romanti- 
cism in the early eighteenth century. There is much interesting material 
on the development of appreciation for Old Testament poetry, some— 
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though not much—on the strain of eroticism in religious poetry. The 
criticism of individual poets is often enlightening, once in a while pleas- 
antly ironic, though Mr. Fairchild in his use of irony sometimes leaves us 
guessing, as when he speaks of Pope’s receiving the last rites of the church: 
“Whether the dying thoughts of Pope looked right to God is beyond 
human guesswork.” The whole discussion of Pope’s religion, by the way, 
is too dependent on other people’s opinions, and even the quotations used 
are drawn from secondary sources. I wonder that Dr. Coward makes no 
appearance in a book that descends low enough in the poetic scale to 
include Marshall Smith, friend of Aaron Hill on the British Apollo and 
of Tate on the Monitor (Smith appears here oddly as Edmund Smith), 
but we need cry out for no more nonenties. The Index of names and 
topics is elaborately and carefully made. 
WituiaM Henry Irvine. 


A LITERARY VOGUE 


Tue Epistrotary Nove IN THE LATE EIGHTEENTH CenTuRY: 4 De- 
scriptive and Bibliographical Study. By Frank Gees Black. Univer- 
sity of Oregon Monographs, Studies in Literature and Philology, No. 
2. Eugene: University of Oregon, 1940. Pp. iv, 184. $1.25. 
Rarely does a literary fashion have such clear bounds that one can 

definitely describe and assess it in one volume; generally there are ad- 

vance notices, premonitions, ramifications, influences, and echoes numerous 
enough to beget dissertations by the series. But the letter-novel had an 
almost Athene-like birth from the head of Richardson in 1740, grew on 
its early success until 1790, and dragged out its dying for another half 
century. There it is—the result, really, of an accident; an immense 
vogue, though conspicuously dissented from by certain major writers; its 
relative longevity the product of a strange slowness to discover its inher- 
ent unworkability as an art form. It should have died sooner simply be- 
cause Richardson’s versatility left room only for imitation, as Professor 
Black points out; one may add that only neoclassical critical acceptance 
of copyism can explain the prolongation of a life that was mostly a de- 
generation. Black interestingly indicates the parallel careers of the senti- 
mental mode and the epistolary style, their reciprocal adaptability. Beyond 
the wearing out of sentimentalism, however, a cause for decline must 
have been the increasing sophistication of novel readers, their realization, 
whether expressed or not, that plausible letters and a well-moulded novel 

were mutually exclusive. An actual correspondence would produce a 

novel stifled by excrescences; the selected materials of a novel would, as 

letters, be an incredibly impersonal paradigm, a convention bound to die 
upon the perception, delayed by new effects, of its functional inutility. 
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Smollett, indeed, “gave new vigor” with the selected, rather vivid letters 
of Humphry Clinker, but they are held together only mechanically, form- 
ing an episodic travelogue which poorly disguises a trite and largely ig- 
nored plot. 

Professor Black has fittingly purged his volume of doctoral impedi- 
menta; has achieved a utilitarian expository prose with a good measure 
of the humorous interlineations that the subject demands, if not the often 
gay or epigrammatic quality of Dr. J. M. S. Tompkins’s work in the 
field; has made a probably unavoidable compromise in the difficult matter 
of organization. Limiting himself to the years 1781-1800, he writes two 
long chronological chapters, subdividing each topically. The methodologi- 
cal sections of Chapter II (pp. 55 ff.), which are not paralleled in Chap- 
ter I, give a somewhat erroneous impression of quite different developments 
in the 1790’s. The sections of each chapter that deal with the novel 
types (sentimental, propagandistic, etc.) do not attempt much analysis 
of the variations in technique evoked by differences in material and ob- 
jectives, perhaps because there were few such technical modifications to 
be observed. Instead, these sections become a running commentary on 
various aspects of the novels, showing a thorough knowledge of the genus, 
and giving, in quite compact form, a useful and. readable survey of its 
vagaries. 

Lengthy quotations of novels and a detailed summary of one novel 
effectively suggest what fiction then was. Stress is properly laid on the 
influence of the Gothic-historic vogue in weakening the hold of letters. 
The section on burlesgues calls attention again to the relative sophistica- 
tion of Miss Austen’s little-known juvenilia. An occasional comment re- 
flects the lack of perspective resulting from long devotion to a subject; 
for instance, that one novel ends “in deep tragedy” (p. 20). Certain 
summary sections (pp. 63, 110) might note the skillful occasional use 
of letters by distinguished nonepistolary fiction such! as Vanity Fair. 

The Appendices are excellent. Here is an authoritative list of episto- 
lary fiction, classified according to year and author. 


Rosert B. HEILMAN. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF LINCOLN 


THE Lire AND WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LincoLn. Edited, and with a 
Biographical Essay by Philip Van Doren Stern. New York: Random 
House, Inc., 1940. Pp. xxvi, 863. $3.75. 


Despite the extensive collections of Lincoln’s writings, it is good to 
have a convenient selection of his more important or revealing public and 
private papers. To get the flavor of his simple and direct yet expressive 
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style, to see the lucidity of his thought, and to ponder on the elements of 
his greatness, it is not necessary to read Nicolay and Hay’s multiple- 
volume works, nor may the public be expected to read a definitive edition 
of his writings when it appears (as eventually it must). But it is well not 
to get away from Lincoln’s own words in favor of what others have said 
about him. Especially is this true when the Lincoln legend grows, as 
Professor Roy Basler has so well shown, and the apocrypha multiply. And 
yet one does not read Lincoln as a philosopher or as a statesman for the 
ages. With all appreciation of the noble phrases and moving utterances 
to be found in the Second Inaugural or the Gettysburg Address or the 
letter to Mrs. Bixby, his range of thought was relatively narrow, and is 
partly explained by the circumstances of his early life. Any comparison 
with the versatile Jefferson or the cosmopolitan Franklin, for example, 
would make this readily apparent. It was the strength rather than the 
multiplicity of his ideas that counted. Nor, I believe, was there much 
originality in Lincoln’s thinking—after all, that was not what circum- 
stances demanded. Nor was Lincoln all bustle to be a great executive, 
as McClellan was to be a great general. Lincoln’s concern was to win 
the war and to save the Union and to that end he brought to bear an 
uncommon amount of common sense, realism, intuitive understanding, 
and practical humanitarianism, combined with the firm conviction that 
the war’s objectives would be worth the cost. 

Lincoln’s words speak for themselves, although they will never reveal 
all we should like to know about him. The editor’s biography of Lincoln, 
occupying about a fourth of the book, may not be necessary, and it con- 
tains several statements that competent scholars could not agree with. 
Some readers may wish that the space given to the selections from the war 
years had been increased to more than half that allotted to the prewar 
years. 

R. H. Woopy. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PROCESS 


TuHeE Course oF AMERICAN Democratic THoucHT. By Ralph Henry 
Gabriel. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1940. Pp. 452. 
$4.00. 


It is a stupendous task that Professor Gabriel has set himself in writing 
this book, and one that he has successfully accomplished. He has sought 
to trace the development of democratic thought in America since 1815. 
The material for such a study exists in overwhelming abundance; the 
sins of omission and commission are thus not easily avoided. The author 
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has, however, done an excellent job sifting the material. He has exercised 
a critical faculty of a high order; his style is vigorous and sprightly. 

Studying the writers of the Middle Period, Professor Gabriel finds 
that democratic thought centered about three doctrines: first, the doctrine 
of faith, founded upon a belief in the existence of a moral order; second, 
the doctrine of the free individual; and third, the doctrine of the mission 
of America. In a detailed analysis of each of these doctrines, the author 
shows how they were related to what went before, and how they were 
interwoven to constitute a working philosophy of government. His analy- 
sis is supported by numerous quotations from the writings of jurists, phi- 
losophers, poets, and publicists. Outstanding among these is, of course, the 
work of Ralph Waldo Emerson. But not all of the writers mentioned 
were in agreement; nor was faith in the democratic process always un- 
qualified. This much is clearly indicated by the author. He discusses at 
length, for example, the works of Herman Melville, creator of Moby 
Dick. Melville cast doubt upon the concept of the moral law. This con- 
cept was to him “an utopian ethics.” Nor could he accept the doctrine 
of the mission of America. Democracy, thought Melville, was a moment 
in history; it is not the goal in the direction of which all developments 
point. 

Examining next the period of the Civil War, Professor Gabriel notes 
that both the North and the South sought to affirm the righteousness of 
their cause by appeal to the doctrines of the democratic faith. But the 
very fact that the issue of slavery had finally to be settled on the battle- 
field is itself proof positive that the mechanism of democracy had broken 
down. The method of democracy is that of compromise, peaceful adjust- 
ment; and with respect to slavery, compromise had been repeatedly tried 
and finally adjudged a failure. The democratic faith, however, survived 
the ensuing crisis; indeed, it gained a firmer hold upon the popular mind. 
Henceforth the statesmanship of Lincoln and the poetry of Walt Whit- 
man were to loom large in the cult of democracy. 

Following the war, the country underwent a rapid industrialization. 
The resulting social and economic friction once again put to a severe test 
the doctrines of the democratic faith. Adaptations and refinements were 
made. The doctrine of the free individual took on economic significance. 
It was, morever, reinforced by the findings of Darwin, particularly his 
notion of struggle and survival of the fittest. In the realm of business 
this meant fierce competition for markets. Whereupon the law of self- 
preservation became operative; business interests practiced consolidation. 
The laborers and farmers, too, sought protection by organization. Ac- 
cordingly, while the economic resources of the nation were rapidly devel- 
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oped, there were generated social stresses and strains. Unprecedented 
conflicts between group interests developed. Henceforth much was said 
in favor of state intervention—a positive program for democracy. Re- 
ligious thought, too, reflected the feeling of discontent over growing in- 
equality of wealth and status. A new religion, a “religion of humanity,” 
came into being. Its leaders expounded a social gospel. In line with the 
rise of science, reason and religious belief supplanted the older doctrine of 
conversion (really an emotional somersault). 

In time thus the older doctrines were remolded. As before, the pres- 
sure groups interpreted the doctrines so as to justify their own particular 
interests; always the coins have their two sides. In practical politics the 
procedure as formerly has been that of effecting compromises. The pro- 
gressive movement of the twentieth century thus sought to combine the 
principle of intervention by the state with the gospel of wealth; and so 
on. During our participation in the World War, when as never before 
we sought to prove the “mission of America,” we went so far as to prac- 
tice a system akin to state socialism. Since the war, and especially since 
the beginning of the Great Depression, even greater revisions in the old 
doctrines have been sought. This time leadership in remolding the doc- 
trines is taken by the Democratic party. It is they who clamor for un- 
paralleled state intervention, which must certainly lessen the ambit of the 
free individual. Again, it is they who harp on the idea of a mature 
economy, suggesting thereby that the older faith in continued growth and 
prosperity is an empty one. While we examine anew our basic tenets, we 
find, moreover, that the outside world has become “strange and hostile.” 
As the author observes, “Nationalism has been the core of the doctrine 
of the mission of America.” Yet abroad it is this nationalism that is 
creating the leviathan state, thus challenging the ideals of the free indi- 
vidual and the belief in a natural and moral law. Thus it is that national- 
ism in the dual sense of state intervention and self-sufficiency, while 
presumably offering security and peace, furnishes neither. 

On the last page of his book, Professor Gabriel restates the vital truth 
that realistic democracy is the practice of compromise, of give-and-take. 
“Tts normal solutions,” he writes, “are compromises. Extreme solutions 
are rare.” This, it will be admitted, is an accurate summing up of the 
democratic process in America. President Roosevelt, however, when he 
sent to Congress his message attacking the Supreme Court as then con- 
stituted, avowed that the method of compromise was futile; American 
history, he added, consisted of one futile compromise following another. 

In critical times such as these, the reader will find this book useful and 
stimulating. Excellent organization and a clear, vigorous style make the 
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book readable. It is, moreover, a valuable supplement to Parrington’s 
great work, Main Currents of American Thought. 


Haro.tp H. HutTcHEson. 


AMERICAN CRITICAL IDEAS 


ForcEs IN AMERICAN CriricisM. By Bernard Smith. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1939. Pp. 401. $3.00. 


Mr. Smith possesses one capacity often lacking in deterministic critics 
of literature—a genuine sense for beauty. This fact heightens greatly the 
value of his history of American critical ideas. He reveals enthusiasm for 
his subject, likes analysis, and has threaded the maze of older periodical 
literature. The result is often acute, informative, and useful. 

It is fairly easy to extract the Marxian standard by which Mr. Smith 
measures predecessors and contemporaries: “a philosophy of history to ex- 
plain the present and guide them to a desirable future”; possession of “a 
faith . . ., a unifying idea, . . . and principles by which any work may 
be rationally interpreted and which may inspire and direct the creative 
impulse.” Any opponent “is obliged to offer alternatives for which as 
much can be claimed and which are as susceptible to being tested by reason 
and experience.” Literary criticism must have “the touch of life, for 
without it reality is hopelessly distorted.” 

For a brief review the preceding paragraph may involve an over- 
simplification. But it offers enough to serve as a basis for lines of objec- 
tion. Such a code may be tested by the applications that the author would 
make. Mr. Smith’s appreciation of literature is winning up to the moment 
when he brings out his Procrustean formula, and thus loses that touch 
of life. Then criticism tends quite to eclipse creation. That in general 
the former is a prelude to the latter is doubtful. The great periods of 
literature have too frequently come from a surge of an organic activity 
in which the emotions of many individuals endowed with inborn creative 
powers have been stirred and in which the meaning of life has posed itself 
as a challenge shattering complacent conventions. Codification of princi- 
ple appears to emerge subsequently, as with the Athenians and Eliza- 
bethans. Aside from this Arnoldian fallacy, there is a temptation to a 
hothouse approach, an approach, for example, peculiarly liable to be made 
toward Henry James. Yet no sound estimate of James as a critic can 
be achieved unless the essential motifs in his novels are examined. Simi- 
larly, the semirebellious critics who began to appear in the first decade 
of our century followed in the footsteps of the so-called muckraking re- 
formers in the fact and the fiction of the time. 
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From another angle it may be asked whether mysticism, whether of 
T. S. Eliot or another, can be cavalierly dismissed if it is included in the 
constituents of life. Some implications of the particular experience may 
be mistaken without nullifying the primary factors any more than a de- 
pravity, so to speak, of taste enforces a denial of the sense of the juice of 
the grape on the palate. In a parallel direction it is doubtful that we 
should attempt to deny the term art or its preciousness to any genuine 
example of it, however trifling it may appear to be, any more than the 
impermanence of a rose may invalidate the beauties of the flower while 
it lasts. 

To point out flaws in a critical program or system hardly requires the 
presentation of an alternative. Yet the Great Tradition—though not its 
neohumanistic substitute—does embody Mr. Smith’s requirements. Its 
history is one of organic development on the basis of life and its variety. 
It does not have to eliminate the ambiguous term Puritanism, for the term 
has historical significance as does the word realism. It would explain a 
deeper realism than Mr. Smith’s which began apparently in these latter 
days—a sort recalling Homer, Sappho, Dante, Chaucer, medieval sculp- 
ture, painting in the fourteenth century, Burns, Wordsworth, and Goethe 
as well as our moderns. It does not have to eliminate the grotesque and 
the comic as the esthetic critics are prone to do. It does not eliminate free 
will as determinists should do while yet they urge social reform as if 
society can choose while the individuals may not. It prosecutes the welfare 
of all individual men whether in groups or apart. It prefers a gospel of 
love, trust, understanding, and freedom to one of force, strife, fear, 
tyranny, and hatred. It may exemplify the Golden Mean and attest the 
act of redemption through sacrifice for others. It permits a man to be 
a citizen of the world, and if he believes, a fellow-citizen with the saints. 


Epcar C. KNow.rTon. 


D’AVENANT AND CRASHAW 


Sm WitiiaM D’Avenanrt: Poet Laureate and Playwright-Manager. By 
Arthur H. Nethercot. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. 
Pp. vii, 488. $4.00. 

RicHARD CrasHaw: 4 Study in Baroque Sensibility. By Austin Warren. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1939. Pp. xv, 260. 
$3.00. 

These two books are excellent contributions to an ever-expanding lit- 
erature in the figures and movements of a neglected period in English lit- 
erature—that between the death of James I and the Restoration of Charles 
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II. The distinguished work of Hotson and Harbage in the drama and the 
stage, and the work of various scholars on poetry and poets of the period 
have already illuminated much that was obscure in the period from 1625 
to 1660. Detailed studies, such as these, with new facts and fresh inter- 
pretations, form a valuable addition to an understanding of the period. 

Professor Nethercot’s fully documented study of Sir William D’Ave- 
nant will take its place, along with Alfred Harbage’s study, published in 
1935, as the definitive work on a most important figure in the history of 
the English theater. With considerable skill, Professor Nethercot has re- 
created Will Davenant, later Sir William D’Avenant, and has traced his 
amazingly devious and always interesting career. As poet and playwright 
D’Avenant was not greatly honored in his own day; and in ours he has 
been accorded only a minor place in the histories. Recognizing D’Ave- 
nant’s limitations as a man of letters, Professor Nethercot is not inclined 
to claim for D’Avenant powers which he obviously lacked. Instead, the 
biographer is concerned with disentangling a most intricate genealogical 
puzzle, and with painting in detail the complex background against which 
he poses his subject. Rightly, he insists upon the dramatic and theatrical 
innovations and developments as D’Avenant’s great contribution. For 
D’Avenant was first and always a man of the theater—from the penning 
of his first play, through the pre-Restoration period of experimentation 
with operatic forms, to the close of his Restoration career as the enterpris- 
ing and highly successful manager of the Duke’s Theatre. 

In such a study a considerable amount of conjecture is unavoidable be- 
cause of the relative paucity of well-authenticated source material. Profes- 
sor Nethercot has used to good advantage the Calendar of State Papers 
and other official records. When he relies, as he often must, upon the 
testimony of lampoons and occasional verses, one may question the validity 
of his conjectures. On the whole, it is a careful and accurate piece of 
work. The book has a very full index. 

Professor Warren’s study of Crashaw provides a valuable interpreta- 
tion of one of the most interesting of the religious poets in the early seven- 
teenth century. Since L. C. Martin’s valuable and authoritative edition of 
Crashaw’s poetry in 1927, a very considerable amount of interest has been 
taken both in the man and in his poetry. The materials for a biography 
are scant: the outlines of Crashaw’s life have been known: his Puritan up- 
bringing, years at Cambridge, the conversion to Roman Catholicism, exile 
during the Commonwealth, and the eventual death in Italy. Professor 
Warren includes the materials, but his chief interest is not in biography 
as such, but in the apprehension of the personality of the man and the poet. 
From Catholic thought and Italian art came the inspiration for this Eng- 
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lish poet, and it is against such a background that he is here studied. En- 
tranced by baroque art, Crashaw reproduces in his poetry the themes and 
the decorations of that art. Though, as Professor Warren says, Crashaw 
was not a mystical poet—as he is usually called—he employed symbolism 
in most of his poetry—a symbolism not unique, but representative of nor- 
mal Catholic thought. Professor Warren’s analysis of the poetry is illumi- 
nating; and few who know Crashaw’s work will be inclined to disagree 
with the author’s judgment: “An artist of the fancy, whose fecundity was 
of images, whose talent was for decoration, he lacked constructive and 
sustained power. Working verse by verse and stanza by stanza, he rarely 
envisaged a whole to which the parts should subordinate.” 


CuHARLEs E. WaArD. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


Tue Hopi Cuitp. By Wayne Dennis. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, for the University of Virginia Institute for Research in the 
Social Sciences, 1940. Pp. xii, 204. $2.50. 


In this little volume the author presents one of the most compact and 
complete studies of early childhood in a primitive society that has yet come 
to the attention of this reviewer. It offers a comparison throughout of 
Hopi and American child-rearing customs and culture practices that will 
be appreciated at once by the reader who is interested in comparisons of 
primitive and modern social organizations. 

The reviewer has been interested in American Indian culture for 
some time and was sympathetic with the author’s selection of the Hopi 
from among the several tribes representative of Pueblo culture in that they 
maintain their aboriginal condition certainly on a par with any of the In- 
dians of the Southwest. However, what he found most fascinating or per- 
haps inviting about this book was that the family unit was employed as the 
research organization for the investigation. In short, the Dennis family 
lived in the Hopi town of New Oraibi during the summer months of 1937 
and 1938 where they came in close contact with the everyday family life 
of the Indian villagers. Thus they gained access to informants, and ob- 
tained various slants on the child in his primitive life that would have been 
unavailable to a solitary researcher. While the author established rapport 
with the mén and boys, his wife gleaned details from the Hopi women, 
and his young daughter attracted naturally the native children who played 
outside the author’s window and served as a point of departure for the 
several cultural comparisons. 

As to the writing up of this account of the behavioral development of 
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the Hopi child in his Indian pueblo, the author presents his material in 
two main divisions: “The World of the Hopi Child” and “The Behavior 
of the Hopi Child.” Briefly, the first division pictures the world in which 
the individual finds himself who is born into Hopi society, and the second 
shows how he behaves in his cultural milieu. The first part consisting of 
four chapters is concerned with the care of the Indian child, with his re- 
lationship to his parents, to other adults, to other children, and with the 
ways in which he is inducted into the Hopi cultural scheme. The second 
part of seven chapters contains a record of the child’s reactions to his 
environment, with his play, work, and in general with the natural proc- 
esses by which he becomes a conventional Hopi. 

This is an objective study of the Hopi child and in it the author has 
succeeded in presenting in small compass a masterful delineation of child- 
hood from birth to maturity in a primitive society. To be sure the child 
is not isolated from his environment, and in order to present a more under- 
standable picture of the child in his group, his culture, and in the process 
of developing his personality, the author has sketched briefly the Hopi 
social system, while he has described fully the methods of child care and 
training. Detailed descriptions are given of the behavior of infants and 
children which is most typical in Hopi society. Here the student of culture 
will not be surprised at the author’s observation that “the patterns of re- 
sponse of Hopi and the white infant are identical” (p. 101). Also, it may 
be well to note here that the high point or unique phase of this study covers 
pages 115-170. These diary accounts of child play and behavior are as 
revealing as they are unusual in a study of this type, yet they are related 
throughout to the process of socialization and to accepted theories of hu- 
man nature. 

Some readers may object to the fact that a study of this nature was 
written up after observations of only two summers, yet obviously the 
author had gained as much knowledge in this time of the social factors in 
child development in this primitive society as was possible. Naturally in 
an investigation of this type among a group which has maintained to the 
greatest degree its aboriginal condition the anthropological description of 
child care will be more scientifically complete than the psychological ex- 
position of child behavior. As far as this study is concerned, of course, no 
one realizes this quite-so clearly as Professor Dennis. Among his prefatory 
remarks he points out most pertinently that “our work is admittedly un- 
finished, nor could it be otherwise. We hope that it will be preparatory to 
further researches. Incomplete as it is, we believe it best to present it as 
it now stands because of the need of such data at the present time” (p. vi). 
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It is believed by the reviewer that the reader will agree with this latter 
statement. 

This scientific study of childhood in a primitive society is a definite and 
timely contribution to child psychology and cultural anthropology. It 
should invite the further attention of both the general reader and the so- 
cial scientist because among other things of its intelligent presentation and 
breadth of appeal. The present reviewer noted with pleasure that the book 
at hand contains footnotes, an index, a complete bibliography of studies of 
the Hopi Indians, and that further vitality and concreteness are added to 
the study by the inclusion of a number of photographs taken by the author. 


A. A. RocGErs. 
MR. PITT THE ELDER 


Mr. Pirr anp America’s BirTHRIGHT. By J. C. Long. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1940. Pp. 576. $3.50. 


It is almost trite to say that each generation must rewrite history in 
the light of the present. Here is a modern drama complete with brain 
trust, Democracy versus Bourbonism, and Shirley Temple (see pp. 15, 
125). At this writing, one is almost tempted to applaud the reprinting 
of the dramatic orations of Chatham, whatever reporter wrote them, in 
behalf of liberty, whatever that aristocrat meant by the word. 

Unfortunately, this reprinting is the only service performed by Mr. 
Long. His book, which falls far short of explaining Chatham to us, is 
filled with extremely bad history. Chatham, according to him, was fight- 
ing for the mantenance of the democratic “Anglo-Saxon system” (pp. 
288, 316) against totalitarianism. “Pitt had arisen to power in a nation 
which had lost confidence in itself and had begun to imitate the totali- 
tarian powers by tolerating a series of chief ministers who had ignored 
Democratic principles” (p. 391). Presumably Pitt rescued the democracy 
through his notable direction of the Seven Years’ War, but meantime 
George III had come into power. On this good political squire Mr. 
Long lets himself go, with expressions which are as queer and misleading 
as these: “the peculiar and evil influences which had surrounded his 
Majesty . . . the Earl of Bute was George’s sweetheart” (p. 333). 
“. . . the scheme of establishing the kingly prerogative . . . (p. 405). 
“Now he [Chatham] was confronted with insidious dangers that the vic- 
tories won would be sabotaged and that the empire, presumably to be an 
empire of free people, would in fact be seized by the new King, the Prin- 
cess Dowager, Lord Bute and their satellites and become in effect noth- 
ing more than another state on the totalitarian plan.” 
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The reader is confronted with the insidious danger of a totally ana- 
chronistic interpretation of Chatham and his times. Hardly less disturbing 
is the presence of a multitude of errors in fact, of which the following are 
samples. Around 1740 “. . . the press, as yet had no widespread ap- 
peal” (p. 183). On page 84 he solemnly repeats one of the more sensa- 
tional versions of the story of Jenkins’ ear. Of George II, “His chief 
virtue was a willingness at most times to remain a figurehead” (p. 73). 
The Whigs had come into power through the coup d’état of the Glorious 
Revolution. “Their victory, in forcing a change in the Throne and in 
the Cabinet, was due to the fact that for sometime they had been the 
real financial powers in the kingdom . . .” (p. 123). In 1770, “Theo- 
retically, the King was responsible to his Ministers, the Ministers to Parlia- 
ment, and the Commons to the public” (p. 489). 

The opening scene, designed to grip the reader, is a picture of Pitt 
in the House in 1755 dramatically thwarting a “plot” by “the King’s 
Cabinet” to ruin Pitt’s reputation. Newcastle and the rest, except Pitt’s 
followers, illustrate the baseness and corruptness of eighteenth-century 
politics. It was inevitable that Mr. Long should make a point of the 
rotten boroughs in parliamentary representation. And Pitt, according to 
this authority, on January 22, 1770, “. . . poured forth a torrent of 
eloquence which ultimately, some years later, brought reform.” Mr. Long 
does not make the point that Pitt himself never represented as many as a 
hundred electors nor that at the time of Newcastle’s horrible conspiracy 
to ruin him, Newcastle had just given him a seat for his Grace’s pocket 
borough of Aldborough. It is a brave man who can tell a simple story 
of the eighteenth century. 

For spice, and popular biography must have spice, we have a letter 
from the Duke of Bedford (p. 144), the Chudleigh scandal (pp. 150- 
151), and an entire chapter on the alleged relations between Hannah 
Lightfoot and George III—all irreievant to the subject. 

The following is not too unfair a glimpse of the style in which the 
book is written: “He had frequently seen examples where an agitator, 
often himself, plowed the way for a change, and then more conservative 
temperaments such as Henry Pelham were brought in to take the helm 
of administration.” 

Finally, one would have liked a clearer distinction between “Ameri- 
ca’s Birthright” and Pitt’s Anglo-Saxon pottage, or whatever his design 
for America was. Why, for instance, was his melodramatic last appear- 
ance devoted to what can be interpreted only as a plea to prevent Ameri- 
can independence? 

This biography purports to be the product of original study. The 
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notes in the back of the volume are trivial. In spite of the author’s 
acknowledgment of aid from the British Museum and the Public Record 
Office, the Bibliography does not include Chatham’s papers nor those of 
Newcastle and Hardwicke. A reader who desires a fresh one-volume 
treatment of Chatham would be better advised to turn to that of Brian 
Tunstall. Meanwhile, we had better continue to rely upon von Ruuville, 
Williams, and Rosebery. W. B. Hasnrow. 


A COLLECTION OF AMERICAN PLAYS 


20 Best PLays oF THE Mopern AMERICAN THEATRE. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by John Gassner. New York: Crown Publishers, 
1939. Pp. xxii, 874. $3.00. 

By “modern” Mr. Gassner means that he has limited the scope of 
his collection to those plays produced in the last decade. Considering this, 
one is inclined to say that the astonishing fact about the volume is that it 
contains as much good work as it does. No anthology will satisfy all 
tastes, but with some few exceptions, this editor’s selections can be de- 
fended on the ground of intrinsic merit. 

It is regrettable that Mourning Becomes Electra was considered too 
long for this volume, and that Our Town was “not available.” Thus two 
of the principal recent contributions to American drama unfortunately do 
not appear in the book, and our leading playwright is not represented. 
Maxwell Anderson, Robert E. Sherwood, George S. Kaufman, Philip 
Barry, S. N. Behrman, Paul Green, Marc Connelly, Clifford Odets, and 
other well-known dramatists are included, however, and, in general, the 
volume may justly be said to represent the best American drama of the 
1930's. 

The desire to illustrate types and trends in the drama has not un- 
naturally caused the inclusion of some plays of little real importance, and 
has kept from the anthology certain others which fall into a type already 
represented. Thus it is doubtful if Three Men on a Horse, Boy Meets 
Girl, and Yes, My Darling Daughter, though entertaining, add much to 
the stature of American drama; while The Fall of the City, probably 
less important than Mr. Gassner supposes, would scarcely seem to be 
within the province of the volume. And it is only justice to the most 
consistently successful dramatist of the decade to note that Maxwell An- 
derson is not adequately represented by High Tor, even though Winterset 
is also included. 

In all, the volume is a testimony to the vitality of the contemporary 
American theater, and should prove a welcome and valuable contribution 


‘ , 
to one’s drama library. Jack R. Brown. 





